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CHAPTER VIII. TWO VETERANS. 


“You are come early for your ‘crack ; 
to-day, Juxon,” was the commissary’s 
ting to his friend, as the colonel 
entered the low-roofed little parlour which 
did duty for dining-room in Officers’ 
Quarters, letter Z. He drew up the 
whole six feet two of him to meet his 


4) guest, and thereby touched, not indeed 


the stars, but the whitewashed ceiling 
with his sublime ‘head. This manner of 
salutation led some folks to aver that 
Deputy - Assistant - Commissary - General 
Ray had once been a full private, from 
which rank he had risen to his present 


} position ; but this was an unmerited com- 





pliment. 

“Early, begad! Yes, I have not even 
dined,” answered the colonel, sulkily. 

“Well, you know, Juxon, we dine early,” 
observed the other, hesitatingly, yet with 
sufficient distinctness, “ that is the rule of 
our house; but we shall have ‘high tea,’ 
as my Gracie calls it; cold things and 
e ” 

“Thank you, no, I have not your powers 
of digestion, Ray. A man who-can take 
‘meat tea’ must have the stomach of an 
ostrich. Dinner’s dinner, and it was no 
light thing that fetched me from home just 
before feeding time, I promise you. There’s 
the very devil to pay with my Ella, in the 
shape of a dashed impertinent cadet.” 

“A cadet! ” echoed the commissary, in 


| his slow, reluctant way ; “a cadet and your 


)} Ella! You really astonish me.” 
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“Maybe I shall astonish you more 
presently,” answered the colonel, coldly. 

“My dear sir, you mistake me. I 
intended to express sympathy,” returned 
the commissary. “That a young woman 
so gifted by Nature and by Fortune as 


Miss Ella—should have—and a cadet § 


too—— By-the-bye, you have not men- 
tioned how far the thing has gone.” 
“Tt has gone, and shall go, no farther 


than I can help, sir, you may be dashed | 
But my niece, you know, is f 


sure of that. 
her own mistress, that’s the difficulty.” 
“Difficulty indeed,” said the commis- 
sary. “To be too well provided for, in a 
girl’s case, is much more dangerous, than 
not being provided for at all.” 
“T don’t want your philosophical reflec- 


tions, Ray, but your advice. If a beggarly 


cadet was to come courting your daughter, 
for example, what would you do?” 


“ What would I do?” repeated the com- § 


missary, slowly. ‘ Well, the question is, 
rather, what would I not do? The proba- 


bility is, to begin with, that I should wring f 


his neck,” 

“ Quite right,” observed the colonel, 
approvingly. 
would first occur to every well-constituted 
mind; but one can’t do it in these 
times. I can remember the day when 
no more was thought of what became 


of a cadet than of a cat, but that’s all # 
over now, and the service is going to § 


the devil. A word or two to Sir Hercules, 
spoken in season, might of course get 


him expelled from the Academy, but then } 
he would be loose, and so much the more 


dangerous.” 


“He wouldn't come to Officers’ Quarters, 
letter Z, twice,” observed the commissary, § 


fingering his grizzled moustache. 


“That is the idea that 
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“Very likely not; indeed, I should say 
certainly not,” replied the colonel, drily. 
** But he would come to Hawthorne Lodge 
as often as you please, and oftener.” 

“Not unless you gave him victuals,” 
observed the other gravely. 

“That is taking a professional view of 
the affair indeed, commissary,” said the 
colonel, laughing. 

“Nay, it is only in accordance with 
common sense; the young beggar would 
probably not have sixpence to bless him- 
self. A cadet is not a self-supporting 
institution, you must remember, colonel.” 

“That is true in a general way; but I 
am not certain about it in this case. You 
make it your business to know everybody’s 
affairs, Sandy, from the commandant’s 
down to the last-joined cadet’s—it’s all 
nonsense to deny it, you do—and that is 
why I am come to ask your opinion. You 
keep your ears open for everything, and 

uite right too, if it is worth your while. 

ow, do you know anything of a young 
fellow up yonder”—and the colonel jerked 
his thumb in the direction of the Royal 
Military Academy—“ called Landon ?” 

“Well, yes, I do. He is the one that 
keeps the beagles. An uncommon well- 
to-do young fellow. He is either inde- 
pendent, or has a fool for a father who is 
very rich. I never took the trouble to 
inquire which.” 

* Just so; matters had not come so near 
to you as to suggest that. Well, they-have 
come very near tome. Now, put yourself 
in my place. If this young Landon, being 
his own master—or who could become so 
by a little persuasion—and presumably 
rich, were to come to you and ask for 
your Gracie, what course should you 
adopt P” 

“Well, I should not put myself in a 
passion, my good sir; that’s not the way 
at all in arranging preliminaries. I should 
say, ‘Sit down, young gentleman,’ or 
words to that effect, and endeavour to 
bring him to reason. I should say, ‘How 
much money have you, or will you have 
when you come of age?’ or, ‘ How much 
is your father prepared to give you?’ as 
the case may be. Then, if he mentioned a 
proper sum, I should bring out a bottle of 
wine and treat him, as one gentleman 
should treat another.” 

“A deal he’d understand of that,” 
snorted the colonel, “he’d get dashed 
drank, that’s all.” 

“T should take care he did not do that 
till he had replied to my questions,” con- 





tinued the commissary calmly. ‘ Busides, 
I should take care that Gracie poured it 
out for him. I should make him feel at 
home, in short, and then I should say some- 
thing like this: ‘You are a nice young 
man, as my daughter thinks, and as I for 
my part have no reason to doubt. But 
daughters, my young friend, are rather 
expensive articles.’ ” 

*‘ Ah, you would go into the question of 
her settlements at once, would you? ” 
inquired the colonel. 

* Not at all, Juxon, not-at all,” answered 
the other with a wave of his huge palm ; 
“that would, of course, have to be arranged 
by the lawyers. What would have to be 
settled, in the first place, would be how 
much the young gentleman was prepared 
to give me.” 

“* What, as commission on the transac- 


tion? By gad, that’s a good idea!” cried- 


the colonel, slapping his thigh and laugh- 
ing heartily. 

“Not at all, Juxon, not at all; you go 
too fast,” pursued the commissary, gravely. 
“JT should only stand out for my rights as 


a father. ‘Here is this young lady,’ I . 


should say, ‘a prize in the matrimonial 
lottery, indeed, my dear young friend, but 
who has cost me much in the rearing. 
You see her in a state of perfection: a 
state, let me tell you, that is not attained 
for nothing, and up to this moment she 
has been entirely unremunerative to me. 
Before I can enter into any preliminazies, 
therefore, on her account, my own just 
expectations must be satisfied. I must 
have—say a thousand pounds, to recoup 
me for expenses.’” 

“You are a devilish sharp fellow, 
Sandy,” said the colonel, admiringly. 
“Your notion is altogether good, though 
it smacks a little of the savage, don’t it P 
You and I have been in places, for instance, 
where a young woman’s father had to be 
recompensed with a cow or a pig, or even 
a string of beads, before she was allowed 
to change hands, eh?” and the colonel 
dug his companion playfully in the ribs, 
as though with significant reference to 
some particular transaction of this nature. 

“Tut, tut; one may learn of every- 
body,” said the commissary. ‘ There’s 
worse people than savages in this world.” 

“ That’s true, Sandy, so long as you and 
your likes are in it,” responded the other, 
frankly. “ So, that’s what you would say 
to this young Landon, is it, if the matter 
really comes to any head—you would 
make it a question.of compensation ? ” 
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“T-would make it such a question, 
undoubtedly,” replied the commissary. 
“ T should be a fool to do otherwise. But 
I don’t say that you should make it so. 
You have not the feelings of a father— 
how should you have, since you have 
never had his expenses? Miss Ella is but 
your sister’s daughter——” 

‘“‘ Who the devil told you that ? ” inter- 
rupted the colonel snappishly. 

“* Well, she’s your niece, and her name 
ain’t Juxon. So it’s clear she must be— 
unless, indeed. no, then she wouldn’t 
have any money of her own # 

*‘ There’s a nut for you to crack, gossip ; 
only mind you crack it by yourself,” said 
the colonel, with a dash of ferocity in his 
bantering tone. ‘ Well, whoever she is, 
this young fellow is after her, and it will 
take all I know to manage matters, if once 
she gets the bit between her teeth. I am 
sincerely obliged to you for your advice 
and your information, Sandy, and, in 
return, I will just tell you a bit of news 
that concerns yourself.” 

“News, and abont myself? You don’t 
mean to say that the Master-general has 
hearkened at last to any word of mine—or, 
perhaps, to that of a good friend, such 
as one Colonel Jaxon—and is about to 
remember an old and tried public servant, 
eh man?” and the commissary’s stony 
face grew for a moment almost con- 
ciliatory. 

“Old you are, Sandy, and tried you 
may have been for what I know,” replied 
the colonel, laughing, “but as to your 
promotion, I have heard nothing. What 
I have to say is connected solely with 
your domestic affairs. There’s a cadet 
after your Gracie as well as after my 
Ella!” 

“A cadet after my Gracie!” yelled the 
commissary, for the moment startled out 
of his habitual equanimity of manner; 
“she dare not do it, sir; I don’t believe 
it.” 

“My dear sir, she has done nothing 
amiss that I am aware of—nothing more 
than what you take so coolly in my girl’s 
case. It seems that she and Ella were 
rescued, by this Landon and another cadet, 
from some scoundrels out of Charlton 
Fair.” 

‘“* Not such scoundrels as themselves, I’ll 
warrant!” brokeinthecommissary bitterly. 
“Bat what was this other one’s name? 
Not that it signifies, for they are all good 
for nothing alike, except perhaps your 
man, Landon. It’s just like my luck that 











Gracie should have picked out the poor 
one.” 

“Nay, I don’t think she picked him 
out,” observed the colonel, with an amused 
air, “it seems to me that he picked her 
out.” 

“Then why didn’t he pick the other 
out—I mean Miss Ella—it would have 
been all the same to him, and have left 
Landon to my Gracie.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, commissary,” 
chuckled the colonel, ‘ there’s something 
of fancy perhaps in such little preferences. 
You are very welcome to Landon now, if 
you can perstade him to transfer his 
affections. But I am bound to say,” added 
he slily, “from Ella’s account, that this 
other young fellow is a fine, handsome, 
soldier-like lad, such as most men would 
be proud to call their son-in-law, and 
showed a t deal of courage.” 

The colonel expected an outburst, but 
his companion quietly answered: “ There 
was a tolerable scrimmage then, was 
there ?” 

“ Scrimmage, I believe you: you have 
heard of course that the cadets marched 
down to the fair, and took the place as it 
were by assault. Then afterwards there 
was another row, in which these two were 
alone concerned. To give the devil his 
due, this Landon seems to have fought 
like a wild cat, and his friend to have 
backed him loyally.” 

“That's good,” said the commissary, 
rubbing his hands, “for from what I 
know of Sir Hercules, he will not easily 
look over a first offence, certainly not a 
second; so this young blackguard is safe 
to be expelled. He can’t live on here, 
like a young bear, by sucking his paws, 
and so we shall get rid of him.” 

“You're a deuced grateful creature, 
Sandy, and that’s a fact,” grinned the 
colonel, rising and putting on his forage 
cap. “I only wish Miss Ella was as easy 
to deal with as your Gracie is like to be; 
but you have such a persuasive way with 
your women-folk.” 

**T never swear at them at all events,” 
observed the commissary drily. “ Good 
afternoon to you.” And so they parted on 
the very verge of a quarrel, as the worthy 
pair had been wont to do every other day 
for the last ten years. If the colonel was 
given to use worse language than the 
commissary, he had not been endowed 
with a worse temper. In the latter’s case, 
there being no verbal outlet, his ire took 
the form of moroseness and soured the 
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whole man. The ebullition of rage to 
which he had given way, when his friend 
had informed him of Gracie’s adventure, 
had been but momentary, and even now, 
when he was left alone with that unwel- 
come piece of intelligence, and was con- 
sidering it, a shade of yellow that mingled 
with the brick-dust colour of his com- 
plexion alone betrayed his annoyance. It 
was as sufficient an indication, however, to 
the members of his family that something 
was amiss with him, as is a flag upside 
down to mariners. 

His wife and daughter noticed this 
baleful signal, as the commissary entered 
what he was always wont to call “my 
drawing-room.” 

It was an apartment farnished entirely 
by his own taste, and he was doubtless 
jealous lest anyone else should have the 
credit of it. The backs of the half-dozen 
chairs it contained, and also of the little 
sofa, were all of mother-of-pearl, and 
presented to the astonished eye, each a 
picture of some famous edifice. Windsor 
Castle, St. Paul’s, and the Towerof London, 
were all thus portrayed, and if not quite 
as large as the originals, the effect of them 
was very striking. The back of the sofa 
represented Westminster Abbey by night ; 
the windows were lit up as if by flame, so 
that nervous ladies with muslin gowns 
had sometimes declined to sit upon it. 
Each picture, the commissary said, had 
been executed by a first-rate R.A. If it 
had really been so, the R.A. ought himself 
to have been executed immediately on 
the completion of his work, for anything 
more hideous could not be imagined. But 
in this, I think, the proprietor was mis- 
taken; the execution must have been 
mechanical, and had not been, perhaps, 
quite so expensive as he would have it 
believed. The colonel said—nay, swore— 
that it was “all oyster-shells.” 

“What nonsense is this, Mrs. Ray, 
about Gracie and some cadet?” inquired 
the lord of all this grandeur with stern 
abruptness. 

“It is no nonsense, papa—— 
menced Gracie. 

“You are not going to venture to tell 
me, I hope, that there is anything serious?” 
interrupted he in harsh slow tones. 

“No, papa,” answered the girl, trembling 
a little in spite of the courage she always 
strove to assume in her mother’s presence ; 
“T only meant to say that there was no 
flirtation, or anything that could be ob- 
jected to. A very great service, and at 


” com- 





great risk to themselves, was done to me 
and Ella by two young gentlemen—cadets 
—in rescuing us from some very rude 
people; and I do hope, papa, that you 
will take some notice of it—I mean in the 
way of thanks.” 

“And what is it, may I ask, that you 
expect me to do? AmI to goand call 
upon this young whipper-snapper, whose 
very name you have not yet given your- 
self the trouble to tell me? Upon my 
word, Mrs. Ray, I cannot congratulate you 
upon the manner in which your daughter 
has been brought up. To dictate to her 
father, and at the same time to keep him 
in ignorance of an important fact! Perhaps 
I am at once to send an invitation to dinner 
addressed to ‘Blank Blank, Esq., Royal 
Military Academy’? ” 

“No, no, papa ; only, if he comes to ask 
after me—or anything—as it is only likely 
he may do——’ 

“Tf who comes?” inquired the com- 
missary, growing perceptibly more yellow. 
“Am I never to hear this gentleman’s 
name?” 

“ Darall, papa—Hugh Darall!” 

“A very fine name, with figure and face 
to match, no doubt. If I ever catch you 
asking him to this house, or giving him 
the least encouragement, Miss Gracie, I do 
assure you, you will both repent it. Not 
that you are likely to set eyes on him 
again, for he is pretty certain to be 
expelled for this day’s work at Charlton 
Fair.” 

“Oh, papa, and I shall have been partly 
the cause of it! How ungrateful and 
unkind he will think me, rever to give 
him one word of thanks!” 

“T’ll be sworn you have given him that 
already, and perhaps a word or two too 
much. Let there be no more of them, 
miss. I happen to know that he’s a 
beggarly fellow, without a shilling.” 

“‘T know he has no money, papa, though 
he can’t help that ; and he has also a poor 
mother dependent upon him if 

Mrs. Ray closed her eyes, as it was her 
custom to do when expecting an outbreak 
of her husband’s wrath, but the evident 
emotion of Gracie had stayed its torrent. 
Her father saw that she was crying 
bitterly,and he remembered that it would 
disfigure her for the evening party to 
which she was engaged that night. 

“Don’t be a fool, Gracie,” he said, in a 
tone which he confidently believed to be a 
conciliatory one; “I don’t want to be 
unreasonable. So long as it is quite un- 
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derstood that this young fellow is not to 
be encouraged, I have no objection to your 
being civil to him. If he calls here within 
the next few days I suppose you must see 
him—of course, in your mother’s presence 
—and get rid of him as well as you can. 
If he puts off calling to a later date, we 
may take it for granted that he has some 
prudence, or thinks nothing serious of the 
matter; and you will, in that case, instruct 
Janet to say ‘ Not at home.’” 

“That is all I wanted, papa,” sobbed 
Gracie, softly; “only not to seem dis- 
courteous and unkind.” 

“Very good! Now let us have no more 
tears. One system of waterworks of that 
sort in a house”—here he cast a con- 
temptuous glance at the invalid—“ is quite 
sufficient. If your eyes are red when your 
chaperon, Mrs. Murdock, comes to call for 
you, I shall be exceedingly annoyed. And 
mind you are civil to Captain Waters to- 
night; forget what I said about him the 
other evening. Circumstances alter cases ; 
and I happen to know that an aunt of his 
died suddenly last week, and has left him 


‘a pretty penny.” 


Here the commissary stalked out of the 
room, and, as soon as he had got outside 
the door of it, winked to himself with 
great significance. This wink expressed 
not only general approval of ~his own 
persuasive way with womankind, but a 
certain particular satisfaction. ‘“ There is 
no fear of Mr. Hugh Darall’s paying his 
visit in any particular hurry,” he muttered, 
“inasmuch as I happen to know that the 
whole Cadet Corps are confined to barracks 
till further orders.” 

The commissary was justly credited with 
“happening to know” most things, and 
especially for his possession of the very 
latest local information. 





MY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


THERE never was, and never again will 
there be, such another “ preparatory school 
for young gentlemen” as that where I passed 
the second lustre of a tolerably long life. 
It was situated in a suburb of London which 
is very frequently mentioned in the news- 
papers, but which never, to my knowledge, 
produced any person of literary celebrity 
besides myself. That is not saying much; 
and I have not the slightest expectation 
that the centenary of my birthday will be 
celebrated by the placing of a tablet in 
Saint Wapshot’s church. Nevertheless, 





the school in question was, I am con- 
vinced, the best of its class that ever 
existed. Though I left it at the age of 
ten, when I was one of the biggest boys, 
I can conscientiously affirm that I owe to 
it the foundation of all that I know now. 
There I learned the art of parsing; there 
I learned all the verbal forms of Latin, 
regular and irregular; and, though one of 
the teachers, ignorant of the value of a 
final “ e,” did instruct us to say “ regeer,” 
whereas “ regere” would have been more 
to the purpose, the fault was soon amended 
in after life. Then, besides the governess 
and her female subordinates, we had 
masters of various kinds. We had a 
French master; a writing master, whose in- 
structions comprised arithmetic ; a dancing 
master, who played on a “kit,” which he 
carried in his coat-pocket; and a drill- 
sergeant, who came in full regimentals, 
and whose sabre we admired much. 

The most lasting foundations of know- 
ledge are those which are laid at a period 
which lies beyond the recall of memory. 
Take, for instance, the alphabet, with its 
arbitrary and inconsistent combination of 
visible signs with sounds. No one, however 
humbly educated, recollects when and how 
he first learned his A B C; but, havin 
learned it, no one forgets it. Of course 
do not mean to say that my memory cannot 
reach back so far as my early school-days, 
since, in that case, I should be unable to 
write what I am writing now. But I can 
safely affirm that I have no distinct recol- 
lection of a time when I did not have 
French and Latin verbs at my fingers’ 
ends: and I maintain that this fact is 
highly creditable to a preparatory school 
where eight was the average age of the 
pupils. 

The nucleus of the school consisted of 
four coloured boys, whose fathers were 
English residents on the West Coast of 
Africa, and whose mothers were natives. 
Of these one seemed almost a negro, while 
the others were of a lighter shade. They 
had no holidays; and it was the obvious 
intention of their fathers, one of whom 
was a governor, to give them a good 
education. To the provision made for 
these boys I have no hesitation in greatly 
attributing the distinctive excellence of the 
school. The other pupils looked up to 
them with a certain degree of veneration, 
and at a time when negro-slavery was a 
matter of course, the house of our gover- 
ness, Miss Dibb, was probably the only 
domicile in the habitable globe where a 
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number of whites cheerfully and spon- 
taneously avowed a firm belief in the 
superiority of the dark races. 

Miss Dibb’s establishment was situated 
on a dusty high-road; but we were all 
informed, one fine day, that we were to 
remove to a more picturesque district. 
At the same time each of us was presented 
with a piece of plum-cake and a glass of 
wine, and we were desired to drink the 
health and happiness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson. The toast sounded mysterious, 
but the cake and wine were pleasant ; so we 
consumed them without asking questions. 
We soon learned, however, that Miss Dibb 
had on that ‘day bestowed her hand upon 
one Mr. Jackson, a clerk in some public 
office. 

Then came the holidays; and when we 
resumed our studies we were in the new 
house, which was much larger than the 
old one, and was delightfully situated in a 
grove. Old people used to tell us that 
the trees in the grove were once made 
musical by the song of birds, and attri- 
buted the departure of the feathered 
-wurblers to the loudness with which a 
dissenting minister, then highly cele- 
brated, preached his sermons. The hypo- 
thesis, I have no doubt, was promulgated 
in a sarcastic spirit by some zealous church- 
man, for people were less tolerant then 
than they are now. Not that our theology 
was very profound. The influence of the 
so-called Low-church party, which weat on 
increasing for many years till it was met 
by a reaction, was then confined to a 
chosen few. If you had asked me in the 
year 1819 what was the difference between 
@ churchman and a dissenter, I should 
probably have answered that the former 
was a gentleman who went to theatres, and 
that the latter was a person who did not. 

Our new play-ground was spacious, and 
no pains were spared to provide for our 
recreation. If the proprietor of a Punch’s 
show waiked up the grove, he was ordered 
to stop that we might see the performance 
from our windows; magic lanterns were 
invited at Christmas ; and a most important 
festival was the lst of May. 

In this humane age we congratulate 
ourselves on having abolished the miseries 
associated with the cleansing of our chim- 
neys; but it should not be forgotten that 
the climbing-boy had his glories as well 
as his afflictions. The Jack-in-the-Green 
that we — sometimes only, alas ! — see 
nowadays is simply a bad copy of that 
which excited admiration in the olden 





time. Then the inhabitant of the movable 
arbour, the lord, and the lady, all be- 
longed to the chimney-sweeping craft; 
and I am by no means certain that the 
lady, who was the May Queen of my 
early days, was not the daughter and sole 
heiress of the master sweep, of whom 
I shall presently have to speak more at 
length. A funny man then, as now, made 
himself conspicuous, but he did not assume 
the dress and manners of a professional 
clown, like the acrobat who has since filled 
his place. As for the climbing-boys them- 
selves, who formed the democracy of the 
troupe, they are not even imitated. Their 
dress was very peculiar—consisting of a 
jacket, so profusely covered with bows of 
gaudily-coloured paper that it: became 
almost a fleece; and each carried in one 
hand a shovel variegated with slashes of 
rose paint, in the other the professional 
broom. The dance of these urchins round 
the Jack, accompanied by a clatter of 
brooms and shovels, which corresponded 
to the castanets of Spain, was something 
to which the performance of the modern 
acrobat bears no resemblance whatever. 
The May-day revellers were not to be 
contemplated from the windows, but were 
formally introduced into the play-ground, 
where they frolicked in the midst of the 
boys. Marvellous to us appeared their 
achievements, and never, in our opinion, 
was there such a wit as Joe, the funny 
man, who was grown up, and could be 
as facetious with his tongue as with his 
gesticulations. Not for a month did the 
impression made by the troupe fade from 
our minds. We aspired to be dancing- 
sweeps ourselves; and when an amateur 
company was formed, the coveted part was 
that of the inimitable Joe. I rather think 
that this prince of drolls was a man of 
colour; and, if this was the case, he cer- 
tainly gave us an additional reason for the 
profound belief in the superiority of the 
dark races, to which I have already referred. 
A very remarkable eclipse of the sun 
occurred during my sojourn in the blissful 
grove, and great was the excitement which 
it produced; for it took place somewhere 
about the middle of the day, when every- 
body could see it without the slightest in- 
convenience. Such an opportunity for 
combining instruction with amusement 
was not to be lost by the ever-vigilant 
Mrs. Jackson. Broken pieces of glass, 
duly smoked, that the eye might see the 
great natural phenomenon without being 
dazzled, were handed round the play- 
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ground. Much then did we learn about 
eclipses. We heard that there was such 
a thing as an annular eclipse, when the 
earth’s shadow appears as a black circle 
in the middle of the solar disc, with a ring 
of light round it. We regretted that our 
eclipse was not annular; but, nevertheless, 
it was a very good eclipse in its way, and 
I have never seen its equal since. 
Astronomy, be it observed, was in high 
favour with Mrs. Jackson. In the golden 
age of which I am speaking, such mate- 
rialism as we now constantly encounter 
was confined within extremely narrow 
limits. A certain flavour of piety was 
supposed to belong to the study of celestial 
bodies; and good Dr. Young’s line— 


An undevout astronomer is mad 


—was accepted as an exposition of sound 
doctrine. The astronomical lectures, which 
were delivered in our suburb—after the 
example set, on Lenten Wednesdays and 
Fridays, by Mr. Bartley, at the English 
Opera House (Lyceum)—were, therefore, 
largely patronised ; and one Mr. Sparrow, 
who, by dint of study, more or less severe, 
had raised himself from the rank of a 
working carpenter to that of a scientific 
instructor, made so great a success in 
public that Mrs. Jackson engaged him to 
give us @ private course of astronomy at 
her school. When he first came, he sat 
down with his back to the window, re- 
marking that by taking this position he 
pursued the course which had embittered 
the whole of his days—namely, that of 
being in his own light; and I can safely 
affirm that he was the first person who 
uttered in my presence that venerable and 
melancholy joke. Not affecting to conceal 
his humble origin, he talked indifferent 
grammar; but he was good-humoured 
and intelligent; and the chosen féw, who, 
for a consideration, were admitted as his 
pupils, revelled for weeks in delightful con- 
templation of eclipses and altitudes, revo- 
lutions—diurnal and annual—and what- 
not. How beautifully did we produce a 
semblance of the solar system, by cutting 
circular holes in a sheet of pasteboard and 
covering them with gold-beater's skin, that, 
with a candle placed behind them, they 
might look like planets; and how careful 
we were to give Saturn his ring, and 
Jupiter bis proper. number of moons, and 
to paint Mars fiery red! 

Some years after I had left the school, a 
series of astronomical lectures was given 





quently used for public dinners, assemblies, 
&c.; and there I saw Mrs. Jackson at her 
proper post, heading a train of urchins 
who had succeeded my contemporaries. 
There were no Africans among them; 
they were all miserable whites, like my- 
self; and I felt that an old aristocracy 
had passed away. The lecturer was bad 
in the extreme, and had evidently dis- 
covered that the tavern was not without a 
bar. The wildness of his gesticulations 
caused roars of laughter, in which the 
members of the committee of public in- 
struction, by whom he had been engaged, 
reluctantly joined. He attempted a device 
not altogether unknown to the theatrical 
profession. Coming to the front, he ex- 
pressed his deep regret that a few ill- 
disposed persons had dared to interrupt 
the intellectual enjoyment of their mental 
superiors. The stratagem lamentably 
failed. Everybody laughed. Mrs. Jack- 
son’s boys laughed. Mrs. Jackson, though 
she affected to frown at them, and to hold 
up a menacing forefinger, could not keep 
her countenance; in short, there was 
universal merriment—without distinction 
of age or sex—which reached its height 
when, speaking of swiftmess, the lecturer 
made use of the strange word “ velacity.” 
Mrs. Jackson and I met when the exhibition 
was over, and we agreed with sighs that 
the new instructor was not equal to the 
old one. Mr. Sparrow might have been 
lax in his syntax, and indiscriminate as to 
his “h’s,” but he always knew the words 
proper to his craft. 

The statement made above, to the effect 
that to the provision made for the young 
gentlemen of colour was greatly to be 
attributed the excellence of the school, ° 
must not be taken at more than its proper 
value. The Africans gave Miss Dibb a 
basis whereon to work, but the superiority 
of the workmanship was owing to her 
own personal character. From what I 
have said hitherto, some of my readers 
may possibly have in mind that she was 
a good-humoured, easy-going lady, who 
gently coaxed us into the paths of wisdom 
by the mildest of means. She was nothing 
of the sort. In her time the expediency 
of corporal punishment had not, it is true, 
been called in question, but she carried 
out the prevailing prejadice to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The cane was her 
indispensable sceptre, and was wielded 
even less for ornament than for use. Nor 
was its application confined to the palm of 
the hand, or the jacketed shoulders, but 
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it was also employed as the birch was 
employed at public schools. And her 
mastery over the weapon was something 
wonderful. What the quarter-staff was 
to Robin Hood the cane was to Miss 
Dibb, whose skill was improved when 
she became Mrs. Jackson. I recollect an 
overgrown female teacher vainly en- 
deavouring to cane a lad, more than 
ordinarily contumacious, who parried the 
cuts intended for his shoulders with 
strongly-clenched fists. My position en- 
abled me to command a view, not only of 
the combat, but also of a glass door, 
opening upon a passage, which com- 
municated*with Mrs. Jackson’s sanctum, 
and through the panes I detected the 
awful figure of the lady herself. For a 
few seconds she watched the contest, 
which must have ended in the ignominious 
defeat of the teacher, when open flew the 
glass door, and into the school-room she 
sprang, like an infuriated tigress. Neither 
the teacher nor the boy was aware of 
her proximity till she had with one hand 
snatched the cane from the former, and 
with the other grasped both wrists of the 
latter, as firmly as though they were in a 
vice. At once she was mistress of her 
position. Her heels became an axis about 
which she freely revolved, and round her 


whirled the luckless rebel, whose muttered 
insolence was now exchanged for shrieks 
of agony, fully justified by cuts across 
the shoulders, which would not have 


discredited Hercules. Never was the 
reciprocal action of centrifugal and con- 
tripetal force, of which good Mr. Sparrow 
had taught us so much, more brilliantly 
illustrated than on this portentous occasion. 

Led from one extreme to its opposite, 
some of my readers may now imagine 
that Mrs. Jackson was a gigantic Amazon. 
Nothing of the kind. She was a very 
skinny little woman, not so tall, unless 
my memory deceives me, as the lad whom 
she nearly pulverised. But her face was 
large and red, and her nose was sternly 
aquiline. In late years I have been re- 
minded of her by portraits of Julius Cesar. 
She was born to command, and her mission 
was imprinted on her countenance. 

The philosopher of the last century, 
Voltaire, was very fond of enlightened 
despots—Frederick the Great, Joseph the 
Second, Catherine the Second, and so on— 
and more modern thinkers have been 
heard to observe that, of all governments, 
that under a virtuous despot is the best. 
If I but look upon Mrs. Jackson as a 





virtuous Brownrigg, I think I shall do 
full honour to her memory. 

Still, her power was more moral than 
physical, and great was our belief in her 
exclusive privileges. The great vassals 
in the feudal ages could command the 
death of their own subjects, and we had 
educated ourselves into the conviction 
that the domain in the grove had laws of 
its own distinct from those of the United 
Kingdom. I was merely a day-boarder, 
and knew nothing of the events that took 
place after sun-down, and I was therefore 
an excellent recipient for tales that illus- 
trated the popular belief. A small boy, 
with a face expressive of awe, and with 
the utmost gravity, once informed me that 
one Master Dibb had nearly suffered 
capital punishment for stealing an apple. 
Mrs. Jackson, according to his statement, 
gave orders that the head of the delin- 
quent should be dipped into a pail of water. 
Weak in faith, I argued that ducking was 
not necessarily identified with death. 

“ Ah!” put in the historian, “ but Mrs. 
Jackson meant to keep Dibb’s head under 
water for four-and-twenty hours.” 

This was unanswerable. Master Dibb, 
as may probably have been inferred from 
his name, was related to Mrs. Jackson, 
but she, with the spirit of the antique 
Roman which marked the whole of her 
career, had bethought herself of the 
precedent bequeathed by Junius Brutus. 
It will relieve the minds of my kindly 
readers if I inform them that Dibb was 
not executed after all. How he escaped 
the punishment he so justly merited I 
can’t say, but long after I heard the tale 
he looked much the same as ever. 

Though the above legend was, in all 
probability, simply the invention of a 
mendacious boy, it serves to indicate the 
sort of atmosphere in which we lived. 
But the purpose is better answered by the 
narration of an awful event of which I 
myself was witness. 

I was, as I have said, only a day-boarder. 
One morning, on entering the school, I per- 
ceived, to my surprise, that a universal 
gloom prevailed. The teacher looked both 
sad and stern, nearly all the boys having 
their faces over their books, evidently 
occupied less with their studies than with 
sorrowful reflections; while one of them, 
the youngest African, far smaller than the 
other three, sat in a corner, plunged into 
the deepest grief. It has been my sad lot 
to attend many funerals; but never in my 
life did I witness so dismal a scene as this. 
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My wondering curiosity was soon satis- 
fied. On taking my seat I was informed 
that on the previous night the little African 
had been seized with a spirit of rebel- 
lion, and, in the height of his contumacy, 
had boldly declared that he would run 
away and become a chimney-sweep. Mrs. 
Jackson had been more than equal to the 
occasion. Instead of having recourse to 
the habitual cane, she had taken the young 
aristocrat at his word, and had told him 
that he need not adopt the violent expedient 
of running away, inasmuch as she herself 
would gladly sell him to Mr. Queensbury, 
the father of the May-day princess above 
mentioned, and pocket the proceeds of the 
operation. All the boys had been stricken 
aghast by this dreadfal intimation, and 
the poor little rebel had been hurled at 
once into an abyss of despair. Moreover, 
to show that she was no utterer of empty 
menaces, Mrs. Jackson had sent for Mr. 
Queensbury at sunrise; had struck with 
him the desired bargain; and, in the course 
of the day, he would call and fetch the 


precious article he had purchased. No|T 


wonder that everybody looked so serious. 
No wonder that there was deadly silence 
in the school-room, interrupted now and 
then by a convulsive sob on the part of the 
little African. 

At last even the stern resolution of Mrs. 
Jackson seemed to give way to the general 
grief, and when the announcement was 
made, causing us all to shiver in our 
shoes, that terrible Mr. Queensbury had 
actually arrived, she said that she would 
do all she could to persuade him to rescind 
the contract. After a few minutes’ absence 
in the hall, she returned, more in sorrow 
than in anger, with the lamentable news 
that the master sweep was obdurate. 
Hereupon sympathy with the African, 
raised to a ten-Wilberforce power, became 
so extremely demonstrative, that she said 
she would make one effort more. Again 
did she retire, and again did she reappear, 
looking rather more cheerful, with the an- 
nouncement that if we would raise among 
us the vast amount of a guinea, Mr. Queens- 
bury would accept that sum as an equiva- 
lent for the African. Before the conclusion 
of the speech voices were heard in every 
direction. One boy would give eighteen- 
pence, another a shilling, a third a sixpence, 
and so on. The limits of the guinea were 
soon passed, and I might let the curtain 
drop on the emancipation of the poor little 
rebel amid the acclamation of his fellows. 

But the drama does not quite end here. 





We were not called upon for our subscrip- 
tions, nor did we hear any more about 
Mr. Queensbury ; but our governess, who 
now beamed as an angel of mercy, took 
occasion to preach a kindly sermon on 
what had passed, highly extolling the 
benevolence of those of her flock who 
had been most prompt and liberal in their 
subscriptions, and referring with marked 
displeasure to a hard-hearted urchin who 
had actually laughed while all the rest were 
stricken with sorrow. I sometimes ask 
myself now whether he was the most unfeel- 
ing or the least credulous of the assembly. 





A GOSSIP ABOUT GIFTS. 

Ben Jonson, singing the praises of Pens- 
hurst, declares that no one ever thought 
of approaching its lord and lady empty- 
handed : 

Some bring a capon, some a rural cake, 

Some nuts and apples; some who think they make 
The better cheeses, bring them ; or else send 

By their ripe daughters, whom they would commend 


his way to husbands, and whose baskets bear 
An emblem of themselves in plum and pear. 


And Ben asks : 

What can this, more than express their love, 

Add to thy free provisions far above 

The need of such ? 

Such a carrying of coals to Newcastle was 
common in Tudor times. When Harry 
the Eighth ruled the land, scarcely a day 
passed without some poor man or woman 
coming to the palace-gates with a free- 
will offering of flesh or fowl, fish or fruits, 
cakes or pies, or carrying a dog or a hawk, 
or maybe a knife or a whistle, as a present 
to the king or the princess; never doubting 
that the gift would be graciously accepted 
and the giver amply rewarded. More than 
amply rewarded, indeed, if every present- 
bringer were as liberally paid for his pains 
as the man who got five shillings from the 
Lady Mary for a carp, and the yet luckier 
fellow who received the like sum because 
he would have given her lady’s grace a nag. 
Thus encouraged, humble folk, with whom 
coin was scarce, were naturally eager to 
demonstrate their loyalty; but even if 
their gifts were only gifts in name, they 
were at least spontaneous tokens of fealty, 
which is more than can be said for the 
New-year's gifts of their betters. They 
had little more choice in the matter than 
the Mayor of Canterbury, who, for some 
unaccountable reason, was compelled to 
give his wife a scarlet gown, or pay a fine 
of ten pounds. It was a standing rule 
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that the nobility, the officers of state, the 
court officials, the household servants, and 
the royal tradesmen, should present the 
sovereign with a New-year’s gift pro- 
portioned to their rank and station. 

Good Queen Bess, whether she deserved 
the affectionate designation or no, knew 
the way to the hearts of her subjects, and, 
taking it, had her reward. Their voices, 
their swords, and their purses, were alike 
at her command. Presents came to her in 
@ profusion unknown to any of her pre- 
decessors on the throne. Every New- 
year’s-day saw the royal purse replenished 
with gold;.the royal wardrobe enriched 
with articles of lady’s gear, from em- 
broidered gowns and mantles, to petticoats, 
stockings, garters, and smocks; and the 
royal larder stocked with fat oxen and 
sheep, geese and turkeys, swans and 
capons, fruit and preserves, marchpanes 
and sweetmeats; while the gem-loving 
queen’s eyes were gladdened with the 
sight of necklaces and bracelets, rings, 
chains, and all sorts of dainty devices in 
jewellers’ ware. She could count upen 
receiving the earliest gathering of grapes 
from the Fulham Palace gardens. The 
corporation of Bristol were not likely to 
forego their ancient tribute of a lamprey 
pie at Christmas; nor Yarmouth to omit 
sending, according to the terms of its 
charter, twenty-four herring pies for the 
royal table. Elizabeth’s famous progresses 
afforded her subjects the opportunity of 
pouring goodly gifts into her lap, and the 
oO queen never found them niggards. 

deed, she must have been puzzled to find 
room for the presents she received in the 
course of her long reign, especially if all her 
servants were of the same mind as Burleigh, 
who, whenever public or private business 
necessitated his absence from court, did not 
allow a single day to pass without sending 
his royal mistress a jewel or other trifle to 
remind her of his existence. 

When it became apparent that the 
great queen’s reign was drawing to its 
end, supple-kneed sycophants hastened to 
worship the rising sun. Three months 
before the end came, Sir John Harrington 
wrote to his wife: “I find some less 
mindful of what they are now to lose than 
of what, perchance, they may hereafter get. 
Now, on my own part, I cannot blot from 
my memory’s tables the goodness of our 
sovereign lady to me, even, I will say, 
before born. To turn askant from her 
condition with tearless eyes, would stain 
and foul the spring and fount of grati- 





tude.” While expressing himself thus 
excellently, .as became one who owed 
everything to the favoar of the dying 
monarch, Harrington was actually busy 
about sending the coming king a New- 
year’s gift, in the odd shape of a dark 
lantern of peculiar design. The top, 
serving also for a perfume-pan, was a 
crown of pure gold. Inside the lantern 
was a silver shield, embossed so as to 
reflect the light, bearing on one side the 
sun, moon, and planets; on the other, the 
Birth and Passion of Christ, “as it is 
found graved by a king of Scots, that 
was prisoner at Nottingham ;” and on the 
outside appeared the significant inscription, 
“ Lord remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” It is pleasant to 
know that the hypocritical courtier, so 
ready “to tack about and join the 
strongest side,” lived to lament that he 
had spent his time, his fortune, and 
almost his honesty, to buy false hopes, 
false friends, and shallow praise. 

King James had no cause to complain 
of his new subjects’ illiberality for the first 
two or three years of his reign, at least so 
far as New-year’s gifts went, but after a 
few years’ acquaintance their generosity 
waned, for Carleton complains that even 
the accustomed purse of gold was hardly 
to be had without asking for it. The Earl 
of Huntingdon, however, stood by the old 
custom, and put upon record the proper 
manner of presenting a New-year’s gift to 
his Majesty. “You must buy,” he says, 
“a new purse of about five shillings price, 
and put thereunto twenty pieces of new 
gold of twenty shillings apiece, and go to 
the presence-chamber, where the court is 
upon New-year’s - day, in the morning 
about eight.o’clock, and deliver the purse 
and the gold unto my Lord Chamberlain. 
Then you must go down to the jewel- 
house for a ticket, to receive eighteen 
shillings and sixpence as a gift for your 
pains, and give sixpence to the boy for 
your ticket. Then go to Sir William 
Veall’s office and show your ticket, and 
receive your eighteen shillings and six- 
pence. Then go to the jewel-house again, 
and take a piece of plate of thirty ounces 
weight, and mark it; and then in the 
afternoon you may go and fetch it away, 
and then give the gentleman who delivers 
it you one pound in gold, and give to the 
boy two shillings, and to the porter six- 
pence.” At this annual give-and-take 
game, the Crown got the advantage; but 
the royal purse needed to be a long one 
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to answer the constant drain upon it. 
James was a free giver, but he found 
it advisable to play the economist by 
reducing by just one-half the weight of 
the presents of gilt plate it was customary 
to give to ambassadors upon their leaving 
the country. They would seem to have 
revenged themselves by turning econo- 
mical too, for when the emperor’s am- 
bassador, Swartzenburg, bade adieu to 
England, he left his Majesty’s officers and 
servants mightily dissatisfied with the 
small bracelet-chains, of the value of eight 
or ten pounds apiece, which he gave them 
at parting. The twenty-four guards in 
waiting were equally angry at receiving 
only forty pounds between them; and the 
master of the ceremonies thought himself 
ill-treated, at being rewarded, for all his 
trouble and attendance, with a basin and 
ewer of the paltry value of thirty pounds ; 
while a gold chain, worth no more than 
eight pounds, was the ambassador's return 
for his bringing him the king’s portrait, 
set in gold, and enchased with diamonds, 
attached to a chain of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls, worth altogether sixteen hun- 
dred pounds. 

When Charles the First printed his 
obnoxious speech on dissolving the Parlia- 
ment, someone printed, by way of contrast, 
Queen Elizabeth’s last royal speech; and 
Master John Bill, the king’s printer, 
presented a copy to his Majesty, who 
acknowledged the unwelcome gift with, 
“You printers print anything!” A mark 
of displeasure for which Master Bill was, 
perbaps, consoled by the commendations 
of three gentlemen of the bedchamber, 
who prayed him to come often to the king 
with such rarities, as they might do some 
good. Charles, however, did not want for 
gifts of a more acceptable kind, for when 
his son granted a lease of all customs, 
subsidies, duties, imposts, and sums of 
money accruing to the Crown within five 
years, for any goods exported or imported, 
except such duties as were usually ex- 
cepted in leases of the Customs, upon 
payment of a yearly rent of four hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds, he stipulated 
that the lessees should pay ten thousand a 
year to the privy purse, “as an annual 
New - year’s gift to his Majesty, in lieu 
and satisfaction of all presents usually 
made upon the lst of January, by the 
farmers of his Majesty’s customs for the 
time being.” The Merry Monarch loved 
& joke, but it may be doubted if he appre- 
ciated the trick the Johnians played him. 





They possessed a curious pen -and-ink 
portrait of his sire, in which the lines were 
formed by verses from the Psalms. This 
the king begged of the collegians, promising, 
in return, to grant any request they might 
make. They handed over the portrait, and 
then asked him to give it back to them, 
which Charles did, rather than break his 
royal word; and it still, we believe, is 
reckoned among the college treasures. 
Coming nearer our own time, we find 
Farmer George the recipient of eleven fine 
barbs from Tripoli, ten Arab steeds from 
Tunis, and a set of long-tailed iron-grays 
bred in Cornwall. One morning in 1763, 
there was no little commotion in the Green 
Park consequent upon the appearance there 
of an elephant, brought from Bengal by 
Captain Samson for presentation to the 
king. While waiting, surrounded by a 
gaping crowd, for the coming of the king 
and queen, the observed of all observers 
lost patience, and breaking the rope by 
which he was tethered, started for an 
exploration, the on-lookers skedaddling in 
all directions. Equal to the emergency, 
the gallant captain went in pursuit, and, 
coming up with the elephant, vaulted on 
its back with surprising agility, and 
“brought it under with a tuck in its 
neck,” amid the cheers of the multitude 
who watched the chase at a respectful dis- 
tance. In 1769 the Annual Register re- 
corded his Majesty’s gracious acceptance 
of “a most curious watch, which has a 
hand that is a year in making its revo- 
lution, and points to the month and the da 
of the. month throughout the year. 
second hand acts in the same manner as @ 
regulator by means of a pendulum, and is 
adapted to move or not at pleasure, with- 
out preventing the other parts of the works 
from going. It has also a plate on which, 
by means of a brilliant, is represented the 
sun, which regularly performs its diurnal 
revolutions, and on which is placed a 
movable horizon to show the variation of 
the days according to the seasons of the 
year; and, though it has so many motions, 
the watch is only of a common size.” 
Another odd gift which George the Third 
esteemed worthy of a place in his cabinet 
of curiosities, was a ship of sixty-four 
guns, four inches long, made of gold, 
silver, brass, steel, copper, ebony, and 
ivory. The guns, weighing together fifty 
grains, were of silver, as were the anchors, 
blocks, and dead-eyes; the hull, masts, 
yards, and booms, with the flags, being all 
of ivory; while hair did duty for rigging. 
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A catalogue of the tokens of respect, love, 
and loyalty presented at one timeand another 
to Queen Victoria, would be a work of for- 
midable dimensions, and many curious items 
would be found therein; but none stranger 
than the gold box delivered to Sir John 
Bowring by the King of Siam’s own hands, 
with special injunctions as to guarding it 
carefully, since it held in its keeping afew 
hairs of the sacred white elephant. 

The worth of a gift is not measurable 
Py its value in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

e gives well who gives the right thing 
at the right time, as Quin the actor 
did. Shortly after the publication of 
The Seasons, Thomson was arrested for 
debt and taken to a sponging-house in 
Holborn. He had not been there many 
hours before a visitor was announced, 
who, as soon as he entered the room, in- 
troduced himself to the wondering prisoner 
with, “ Sir, you don’t know me. My name 
is Quin. I intend taking supper with you, 
and have taken the liberty of ordering it.” 
Even as he spoke the supper appeared, and 
there was nothing to do but to sit down 
and enjoy it. After the table had been 
cleared, and the bottle passed briskly to and 
fro, Quin suddenly observed it was time 
to come to business, and, laying some bank- 
notes upon the table, said, ‘I owe you a 
hundred pounds, and there it is!” Dis- 
regarding Thomson’s protestations, the 
actor went on: “ This is how it is. Soon 
after reading your book I took it into my 
head to make my will, and I set down the 
author of The Seasons for a hundred 
pounds. However, hearing to-day that 
you were here, I thought I might as well 
have the pleasure of paying the money 
myself, as to. order my executors to pay it 
when, perhaps, you might have less need 
of it.” So commenced a friendship termi- 
nating only with Thomson’s death, and 
when Quin delivered the prologue to the 
orphan play, Coriolanus, he gave such 
pathetic utterance to the lines, 

his friend—forgive thi i 

Litas». 
that he was said to have surpassed himself, 
and never to haveappeared so great an actor 
as at the moment he declared himself none. 
Dr. Brocklesby, after making Burke his 
legatee for a thousand pounds, bethought 
himself that there was a possibility of his 
surviving his oldschoolfellow, and, resolving 
that his kindly intention should not be frus- 
trated, he took a leaf from the player’s book, 
and insisted upon Burke accepting the 
money at once, instead of waiting for it to 











come from a deac hand. Law, the author 
of A Serious Call to the Unconverted, came 
by a thousand pounds in a much more 
mysterious way. While he was looking 
in a shop-window, a stranger touched his 
arm and asked if he were not William Law 
of Kingscliffe? Assured that he was right 
in his conjecture, the questioner put a 
sealed packet into Law’s hand and walked 
away without another word. On ex- 
amination the packet was found to con- 
tain nothing but a thousand-pound note. 
Having just then no personal occasion for 
the money, Law employed it in founding 
an almshouse at Cliffe for two helpless old 
women, and a school for the instruction 
and clothing of fourteen poor girls. Such 
@ munificent tribute of admiration must 
have been a pleasant surprise to its recipient; 
but it may be questioned if he were a whit 
happier than a couple of ducats rendered 
young Sebastian Bach. Tempted by the 
musical attractions in Hamburg to outstay 
the provision he had made for his holiday, 
Bach was trudging towards Luneberg with 
dire misgivings as to his funds serving him 
to his journey’s end, when the appetising 
odours rising from the kitchen of a wayside 
inn brought him to a halt. As he was 
pondering on the possibility of paying for 
a dinner, a window above opened and shut, 
and he saw at his feet a couple of herring 
heads. Eagerly picking up the fishy re- 
minders of his Thuringian home, Bach 
pulled them to pieces, and as he plied his 
fingers, a Dutch ducat fell from each head, 
and casting a look of thankfulness up at 
the blank window, the musical enthusiast 
went merrily on his way. 

If benefits too great to be repaid sit 
heavy on the soul as unrequited wrongs, 
one of the many objects of the bounty of 
Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, 
must have found his soul sadly over- 
burdened. This particular, or not par- 
ticular beggar, on the strength of being 
related to the bishop’s wife, asked his 
lordship to assist him in passing from the 
army to the church. The prelate inquired 
what amount of income would satisfy his 
expectations? The modest man replied 
that five hundred a year would make him 
a happy man; whereupon Barrington said 
he could not relieve a necessitous relative 
at the expense of any regular divine, but 
he would pay him five hundred pounds 
every year out of his own pocket. Minister 
Walpole would have laughed at the good 
bishop’s nice notions. He thought it a 
very proper thing to do to give his godson, 
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Robert Hare, the Sweepership of Graves- 
end for a christening present, an office 
bringing the holder four hundred a year, 
for going down to Gravesend once a year 
and distributing ten pounds among the 
watermen there ; and Master Robert Tare, 
when capable of expressing his mind on 
the matter, was, in all likelihood, of the 
same opinion, and blessed his stars for 
giving him a godfather who preferred the 
useful to the ornamental, like the young 
nobleman who presented his bride with a 
thousand guineas on a gold salver, in- 
stead of investing the money in diamonds. 
Equally prosaic was Wordsworth’s bridal 
gift to a poet’s daughter of a pair of scales. 
* You must be aware,” he explained to Mrs. 
Hemans, “how necessary it is for every lady 
tosee things weighed herself.” And as guilt- 
less of sentiment was Mr. Murray, of the 
Gretna toll-bar, who presented his iast pair 
of customers with an eight-day clock, a 
cheese, and a bottle of whisky. 

Dame Box, of Basingstoke, a zealous 
woman for the Church, showed her devo- 
tion to the Establishment by presenting 
that clerical firebrand, Dr. Sacheverell, 
with a dozen of larks when she made her 
yearly visit to town; as singular a token 
of appreciation as the gold snuff-box 
Mademoiselle Bussy, a sweet girl-graduate, 
received from the hands of Cardinal de 
Polignac, upon winning her doctor’s degree 
at the University of Bologna. Possibly 
the cardinal believed that a lady, who, at 
the age of twenty-two, held forth for an 
hour and a half in opposition to the pro- 
fessor of anatomy’s contention, that the 
bones of the human body had their accre- 
tion by means of certain juices, would in 
time develop a professional capacity for 
snufling ; otherwise, he would as soon have 
thought of giving a Quakeress a pair of 
his own stockings. John Dalton would 
have seen no impropriety in that. Think- 
ing to please his good mother, who was 
accustomed to encase her legs in honest 
homespun, colour-blind John brought her 
a beautiful pair of stockings which had 
taken his fancy as they hung in a shop- 
window. Upon unrolling them, Dame 
Deborah lifted up her hands in astonish- 
ment, then quietly observed, “ Thou hast 
brought me a pair of grand hosen, John; 
but what made thee fancy such a bright 
colour ? I can never show myself at 
meeting in them!” John saw no reason 
why his gift should offend friendly eyes, 
for to his the stockings appeared a very 
nice drab, and Brother Jonathan, on being 





appealed to, declared himself of the same 
opinion; although Mrs. Dalton persisted 
that they were as red as a cherry, and her 
neighbours, when called in to decide the 
question, pronounced them “ vera fine 
stuff, but uncommon scarletty.” 

The American Bible Society once re- 
ceived, as a donation, a live bull, which 
the anonymous donor explained had been 
won in a bet that Black Jack Logan would 
be elected to Congress by fifty thousand 
majority. Of course the comical con- 
tribution was converted into cash without 
delay. Not so readily turned to profitable 
account was the tract upon the wickedness 
of gluttony, forwarded to a Kansas famine- 
relief committee by some ill-conditioned 
wretch, who must have been own brother 
to the benevolent creature who sent the 
sufferers from a Wisconsin prairie fire a 
framed photograph of himself. Not mach 
more serviceable, although possibly the 
outcome of a sincere desire to aid the 
unfortunate, was the Detroit worthy’s gift 
of cast-off clothing, which elicited from 
‘one who benefited by it the following ac- 
knowledgment: “Sir, the committy-man 
giv me, amongst other things, wat he 
called a pare of pants, and ’twould make me 
pant sum to wear’em. I found your name 
and where you lived in one of the pokits. 
My wife laffed so when I showed ’eni to 
her that I thot she would hev a connip- 
shun fit. She wants to no if there lives 
and brethes a man who has legs no bigger 
than that. She said if there was, he orter 
be taken up for vagrancy,dor having no 
visible means of support. I couldn’t get 
’em on my eldest boy, so I used ’em for 
gun-cases. If you hev another pare to 
spare, my wife would like get ’em to hang 
up by the side of the fireplace, to keep the 
tongs in.” An editor, out West, catered 
for his feminine readers to such good pur- 
pose, that they presented him with a silver 
drinking-cup—a compliment a jealous rival 
declared was utterly thrown away upon a 

ntleman who needed no cups, but could 
drink from the neck of a bottle, the mouth 
of a pickle-jar, the spile of a keg, or the 
bung of a barrel with equal enjoyment. 
At any rate, the cup-winner knew how to 
put it to its proper use, and was not likely 
to shock the fair givers, as a Texan jour- 
nalist shocked the delicacy of his lady 
admirers. They made him the favoured 
possessor of a shirt bearing embroidered 
representations of Texan productions, and 
illustrations of Texan history, done in red 
worsted. Never having been guilty of 
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wearing a shirt of a ny sort, the honoured 
man imagined the ladies had given him a 
banner to carry at an approaching tem- 
perance demonstration, and warmly assured 
them he would fling it out to the breezes 
of heaven that they might kiss its folds, 
and never, till his hands were palsied, 
should it be trailed in the dust. Being 
set right as to the nature of the testi- 
monial, the first time he took an airing 
the editor donned the wondrous garment 
outside his other belongings, to the great 
edification of the town boys, who trooped 
at his heels in regiments, studying the 
history of Texas as they went. 

Travellers, beside seeing many strange 
things, are liable to have very strange and 
embarrassing tokens of friendliness prof- 
fered to them, impossible to accept, how- 
ever risky it may be to offend by refusal. 
An African chief sent Livingstone a hand- 
some girl of sixteen, and, upon the scan- 
dalised doctor sending her back with an 
intimation that he could not accept such a 
present, the well-meaning savage, sup- 
posing the damsel was not exactly to the 
traveller’s taste, forwarded him a bigger 
and plumper black beauty. When Sir 
Samuel Baker was taking his leave of 
Kamrasi, King of Unyoro, the sable 
prince asked him to leave Lady Baker 
behind, a request to which the English- 
man replied by threatening to shoot his 
majesty if he dared to repeat it; while the 
lady concerned gave him a bit of her mind 
in choice Arabic. Surprised that his pro- 
posal should create such excitement, Kam- 
rasi said, “Don’t be angry; I did not 
mean to offend you by asking for your 
wife. I will give you a wife, if you want 
one, and I thought you would have no 
objection to give me yours. It is my 
custom to give my visitors pretty wives, 
and I thought you might like to exchange. 
Don’t make a fuss about it; if you don’t 
like it, there’s an end to it.” One of his 
hearers, no doubt, thought Kamrasi’s 
custom anything but a good one; and the 
other must have been inclined to endorse 
Lady Marney’s dictum, that of all silly 
things in the world, the silliest is a gift 
that is not wanted. 





GOING SOFTLY. 
Sur makes no moan above her faded flowers, 
She will not vainly strive against her lot, 
Patient she wears away the slow, sad hours, 
As if the ray they had were quite forgot ; 
While stronger fingers snatch away the sword, 
And lighter footsteps her on the ways, 
Yielding submissive to the stern award 
That said, she must go softly all her days. 





She knows the pulse is beating quickly yet, 

She knows the dream is sweet and subtle still, 
That struggling from the cloud of past regret, 

Ready for conflict live Hope, Joy, and Will; 
So soon, so soon to veil the eager eyes, 

To dull the throbbing ear to blame or praise, 
So soon to crush rewakening sympathies, 

And teach them she goes softly all her days. 
She will not speak or move beneath the doom, 

She knows she had her day, and flung her cast, 
The loser scarce the laurel may assume, 

Nor evening think the noonday glow can last. 
Only, ob youth and love, as in your pride, 

Of joyous triumph your gay notes you raise, 
Throw one kind glance and word where, at your side, 

She creeps, who must go softly all her days. 





DONCASTER. 
YORKSHIRE RACECOURSES. 


Like many other spots in the North of 
England, and like racing towns every- 
where, Doncaster is a many-sided place, 
viewed in different lights by the various 
species of mankind who visit it. To the 
colliery proprietor it represents an im- 
portant railway-station, with abundant 
“ sidings ;”” to the corn-dealer, one of the 
most important markets in Yorkshire; and 
to the antiquary, an ancient Roman station 
—the ford over the Don on the way to 
Eboracum. To the racing man it means now 
“ nobbut,” the Town Moor and T’Leger. I 
write “now” advisediy, for Doncaster, 
like Newmarket, Baden, Homburg, Spa, 
and other sometime booths of vanity fair, 
is “ disestablished ” as to one of its main 
attractions. Still Doncaster is to the 
Yorkshireman what Mekka is to the 
devout Mohammedan. Not once in his 
life, but once a year, the stalwart “Tyke” 
makes his pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Leger. This event is looked forward to 
for many long months before the bright 
September air, cooled, but not chilled 
by the early breath of autumn, moves 
all Yorkshire to a great gathering, which, 
to that horse-loving county, assumes the 
guise of a solemn and serious celebration. 
There is none of the levity of the Derby- 
day about its great northern congener. 
The genuine worshipper of horse- flesh 
cares but little for the great cockney 
holiday. The people who go there are for 
the most part in the darkened condition 
of “ not knowing one end of a horse from 
another.” They go to eat and to drink— 
a great deal more than is good for them; 
but of the race, the horses, their pedigrees, 
and chances of winning, they know no 
more than a Fiji Islander. The “Tyke” is 
of another complexion altogether. He is a 
walking stud-book. So intensely “horsey” 
is he, that the Lancashire lads twit him 
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with the fact that the great increase in 
the population of Yorkshire took place 
immediately after the abolition of the 
punishment of death for horse-stealing. 

The cockney must ride on ’bus or coach, 
on hearse ordray, on Whitechapel brougham 
or shandrydan ; but the * Tyke” will—cash 
being absent or scarce—absolutely walk 
from the uttermost confines of his county 
to T’Leger. From smoky Cleveland and 
breezy Middleham, from busy Leeds or 
picturesque Craven, from active Sheffield 
and its wide belt of moorland, from gay 
Scarborough and stormy Whitby—the 
genuine Yorkshireman will make his way, 
on foot if need be, to see the numbers go 
up for Yorkshire’s greatest horserace. 

On all ordinary days, except market-day, 
the careless observer would deem Don- 
caster to be the trimmest and cleanest, 
the primmest and dallest of towns. There 
is a stillness about every-day Doncaster 
which can only be matehed by a Sunday 
in Reading. We know, of course, that 
down at the railway there is a much en- 
during station-master whose sidings are 
loaded with coal-trucks, and who passes 
sleepless nights in calculating how he is to 
get rid of his incubus without sand wiching 
his long mineral trains too closely with 
the expresses, and charging the company 
with a heavy outlay for killing and 
Maiming its helpless passengers. But all 
this affects the quiet town, redolent of 
corn and meal, not a jot. Bat, as the great 
race looms up in the immediate fuatare, all 
this is changed. By train, by “trap,” and 
by footpaths, from buzzing factories and 
quiet homesteads, all the great county 
comes to Doncaster; and happy are those 
who have the most remote and shadowy 
claims to hospitality, for it is meted out 
with an unsparing hand. Every available 
house is first of all let to visitors for a 
stupendous consideration, and then the 
odd corners are utilised for private guests. 
It was the privilege of the writer to dwell 
for many “racing weeks” in an excellent 
house, the residence of a chemist and 
druggist, a thriving, substantial man, and 
as good and hearty a Yorkshireman as 
ever breathed. The “contingent” occn- 
pied a drawing-room, converted for the 
nonce into a dining-room, and four of the 
best bed-rooms, in consideration of certain 
moneys well and duly paid. Bat the 
visitors were as naught in numbers com- 
pared with the private guests of the jovial 
host. His house became like a conjurer’s 
hat. At early morn, in time for a stroll on 





the Town Moor to observe the “ gallops 
of the cracks,” immense Yorkshire - 
men, long-limbed, bull-necked, and bull- 
faced, emerged from mysterious holes and 
corners. Whether they slept in the galli- 
pots, or under the counter, or “ shook 
down” among the pills, will to me for 
ever remain a problem; but at breakfast 
time there they were, partaking of the 
light and digestible meal known as a York- 
shire breakfast. The poor creatures who 
begin the day on a bit of toasted bacon 
and a chip of dry toast have very 
little idea what a genuine Doncaster 
breakfast is. So far as I have observed, 
one should begin with a dish of ham 
and eggs and a couple of chops. This 
preliminary skirmishing over, serious busi- 
ness may be done on cold beef, game pie, 
broiled pigeons, and stewed mushrooms ; 
the whole performance concluding with a 
pile of muffins, about six or eight inches 
in height. Fortified by this early meal, the 
Yorkshire stomach can endure fasting for 
two or three hours, when oysters and more 
cold meat are taken before proceeding to 
the racecourse. And even on the road to 
the Town Moor the Yorkshire appetite 
is carefully looked after by itinerant 
merchants, who are ready to serve all 
comers with a goodly store of tripe in 
vinegar and Brobdingnagian sandwiches, 
It is indeed a wonderful progress to the 
course on the Leger day ! 

As those who have dallied over long 
in refreshing and fortifying the inward 
man emerge upon the Town Moor, they 
perceive that the best places in that wide 
belt within the rails reserved to pedestrians 
have been appropriated hours ago by those 
diligent amateurs of racing who have 
trudged over the dusty roads in early 
morning, and will pass the night of the 
Leger in trudging back again—the great 
pilgrimage of the year having been ac- 
complished. As the preliminary canter 
takes place, eyes—not blurred by cham- 
pagne, but keen as the north-east wind 
itself—search for signs of ‘“‘having done 
too little work,” or of over-training ; and 
wide mouths, well garnished with teeth, 
proclaim this one a “ star-gazer,” and the 
other a“ peacock.” A delightful atmosphere 
of intense horsiness pervades the throng, 
and infinitesimal wagers are laid with a 
vehemence worthy of “ponies” and 
“monkeys.” As the flag drops an intense 
stillness overcomes the throng, until the 
horses are seen eoming round by the 
Red House. Then arise shouts, roars, 
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violent contradictions, and, at last, all is 
over, and Yorkshire breathes freely for 
another year. 

The Leger night at Doncaster is still 
kept up right merrily, but the ancient 
relaxations of hazard, roulette, and “ crown 
and feather” are no more, or at least those 
games are no more played in public. But 
young Yorkshire takes small heed of this 
deprivation, and consoles itself with “ un- 
limited loo” and “Van John” till the 
small hours; whilegray-haired veterans talk 
over the dead heats between Charles the 
Twelfth and Euclid—the wonderful rush 
which tied Russborough with Voltigeur, 
and made Yorkshire tremble for its darli 
—the greatsurprise when Caller Ou lowered 
the colours of Kettledrum, and the “ close 
thing ” between Lord Lyon and Savernake. 

The beginnings of Doncaster races were 
small. The earliest notice of the meeting 
occurs under the date of 1703, when the 
corporation voted that the mayor should 
subscribe four guineasa yearforseven years, 
towards a plate to be run for on Doncaster 
course. At the expiration of the seven 
years the vote was extended to five guineas 
annually. On the 25th July, 1716, the cor- 
poration voted five pounds seven shillings 
and sixpence towards a plate to be run for 
on Doncaster Moor, to be called the Town’s 
Plate, “ provided the neighbouring gentle- 
men would subscribe for a valuable plate to 
be run for on the same moor.” In 1776 the 
St. Leger stakes were founded by the cele- 
brated Colonel St. Leger, the descendant 
of an ancient Norman family, one branch 
of which had long been settled in Ireland. 
This dashing gentleman lived at Park Hill, 
was a friend of George Prince of Wales, 
and one of the macaronis of that day. He 
subsequently sat in Parliament for Oke- 
hampton, and died a major-general in 
India, in the year 1799. The name which 
Sir Robert St. Leger brought out of Nor- 
mandy in 1066 is for ever immortalised 
on Doncaster Town Moor, as is also Park 
Hill, where he dwelt. 

The first race for the St. Leger was won 
by the Marquis of Rockingham’s “ Alla- 
baculia,” a name utterly underivable and 
incomprehensible. It is said that the 
most honourable marquis was very proud 
of this name, as it was indisputably his own 

roperty, for he made it. In 1803 the 
ing’s plate of one hundred guineas was 
removed from Burford to Doncaster; and 
in 1825 the well-known Subscription 
Rooms were erected in the town. 
At Carr House, half a mile from Don- 





caster, dwelt Mr. Leonard Childers, who 
bred there the famous racer Flying 
Childers, from a mare which, it is said, 
cost him only seven pounds. This famous 
animal, said to be the fleetest animal ever 
bred in England, was sold to the Duke of 
Devonshire. “Pottery Carr was in olden 
times a marsh, “said” also to cover the 
site of a submerged city. In the midst of 
it was a hermitage. This was followed by 
a decoy for wild fowl, but hermit and geese 
have both vanished before the draining-tile. 

Although of all the “racy” spots in 
Yorkshire Doncaster is the “ raciest,” of 
“horsey” spots the “horsiest,” of “turfy” 
spots the “ turfiest,” there are other 
places which may fairly compete with the 
beautifully-trim town on the Don in the 
antiquity of their racecourses. At ancient 
Eboracum there is a pleasant race meeting 
in the summer time, when Southrons 
eagerly seek a breath of cool air on the 
banks of the Ouse; but the sporting glories 
of the fine old city have long been trans- 
ferred to Doncaster. Racing at York is 
antique enough. Before the well-known 
Knavesmire was employed as a race- 
course, there was a meeting held on 
Clifton Ings, and this was only a con- 
tinuation of the races held in Camden’s 
time, in the forest of Galtres, close to 
York. “It is scarcely credible,” says that 
learned authority, ‘‘what a concourse of 
people flock to these races from all parts, 
and what great bettings there are upon 
the horses.” The prize for the winning 
horse was a little golden bell, which was 
tied to his forehead, and he was ied about 
in triumph; whence the saying, when a 
person is winner or most expert at any 
sport, “He bears the bell.” Richmond, 
the capital of ‘ Richmondshire,” long a 
fief held by the Earls of Brittany, the 
descendants of Alan the Red, and now 
the titular city of the Dukes of Richmond, 
has also its racecourse, perched on a 
high stretch of ground overlooking the 
great central plain which stretches from 
York to the Tees, and affording grand 
views of Richmond Castle, with its mighty 
Norman keep, of the hills closing in 
Swaledale and Wensleydale, and the 
ranges of Hambledon and Cleveland. 
The picturesque country in this northern 
section of Yorkshire is not more welcome 
to the eye of the tourist than are the 
names of the places to the ear of the 
turfite. Catterick Bridge may, or may 
not, have been the scene of the baptism of 
ten thousand, in the rushing waters of the 
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Swale; but there is a fine rattle of hoofs 
in “Catterick,” be the same the Kata- 
rakton of Ptolemy, or the Cattraeth of 
Aneurin. Possibly, Robert Aske, the 
great leader of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” 
would lift up his eyes in wonder if he 
knew that the fine domain which bears 
his name is chiefly remembered as the 
home of the lord of “the spots,” whose 
tenantry are reported to say their prayers 
in front of a coloured print of Voltigeur, 
who, after winning the Derby, ran a dead 
heat for the Leger with Russborough, 
beat the till then invincible “ Dutchman,” 
and again succumbed to him on that 
great day when Yorkshire, assembled on 
the Knavesmire, was divided against 
itself. In Wensleydale lies Middleham— 
breeziest of training-grounds—of memory 
ever sweet and green with the adherents 
of Ashgill and Tupgill, of the brown 
jacket of old John Osborne, and the 
“Pretender,” “all blue,” which, some 
people still insist, did not pass the post 
first for the Derby. Middleham is not 
only a famous training-ground, but is 
historical, brimming over with anecdotes 
of the pleasant, manly days when men 
hunted men, and the great barons of 
England fought out the quarrel of the Roses 
—like the Kilkenny cats—to their own 
extermination, but to the great benefit of 
their country. Middleham Castle, still one 
of the most extensive ruins in England, 
was the stronghold of Warwick, the king- 
maker; and it was in the midst of these 
wild moors that he kept his great state. 
To this lonely fortalice he consigned the 
long-haired Edward — the handsomest 
monarch of his day, and the bravest; a 
curious combination of the soldier and 
the voluptuary—leader at the wassail, 
victor in the field. For we must not 
forget, in estimating the “Son of York,” 
that he must have been a consummate 
leader of men. He never lost a battle, 
and ultimately defeated and destroyed 
the next greatest warrior, the “last of 
the barons,” himself. Once, and only 
once, surprised, this mighty man of war 
was imprisoned in this very Middleham 
Castle, now staring vacantly over the 
moors. It would seem that the king was 
indulged with the privilege of hunting by 
Archbishop Nevile, to whose care he was 
entrusted, and having probably smoothed 
matters with his keepers, escaped on a 
fleet horse to York, and thence to Lan- 
caster, where he resumed the government. 


After the battle of Barnet, Richard, Duke 





of Gloucester, obtained Middleham Castle, 
and passed much of his time in this gaunt 
dwelling-place, no doubt maturing those 
plans of villany, or benevolence—as the 
reader pleases, for the evidence is slight 
either way—which he afterwards carried 
into execution. The only son of Richard, 
by the Lady Anne, daughter of the Earl 
of Warwick, was born here in 1473, and 
died in the following year. 

“The memory of King Richard,” wrote 
Bacon, “was so strong in the North that 
it lay, like lees, in the bottom of men’s 
hearts, and if the vessel was but stirred it 
would come up.” Dr. Whitaker thought 
differently ; “green in years, but old in 
craft and cruelty, amid the sports of the 
field, or the appearances of devotion, he 
probably meditated some of those tragedies 
which he afterwards performed.” 

Many other historical Yorkshire towns 
are famous in racing anuals. Pontefract, 
where Thomas of Lancaster was beheaded, 
and Richard the Second (perhaps) pole- 
axed or starved to death—it is not known 
which; possibly the king escaped altogether 
—looks down from its liquorice-planted 
castle upon a racecourse, and on Ack- 
worth Park, once the residence of “M.P. 
Gully,” the double winner of the Derby 
with Pyrrhus the First and Andover. 
Scarborough too, where Piers Galveston 
was captured by the infuriated barons, has 
now its rapidly-improving races, and in 
many other holes and corners of the horse- 
loving county, races of various degrees of 
importance “ come off” annually. Malton 
is sadly shorn of its ancient splendour since 
the death of John Scott. In the days of the 
famous trainer of Cotherstone and Daniel 
O’Rourke, West Australian and Songstress, 
Whitewall was one of the sights of England, 
the perfect ideal of a training establish- 
ment for thoroughbreds. Old John Scott 
was said at one time to “ farm” the Leger; 
and, let what horse would win the Derby, 
he was always to be feared for the great 
Northern race., In thirty-five years no fewer 
than sixteen Leger winners were trained 
in the Whitewall stables. But the glory 
of Malton has departed, and Langton Wold 
has fallen, in part at least; into the hands 
of the “ Northern farmer.” 

At Bawtry, on the high road from Lon- 
don to York, by Doncaster, the sheriff of 
Yorkshire anciently met royal perso 
and conducted them over the border of 
the county. Yorkshire has good cause to 
remember a memorable occasion of this 


kind just after the “ Pilgrimage of Grace.” 
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This “ pilgrimage,” which is always crop- 
ping up in Yorkshire history, was, in fact, a 
rebellion agaiust the anti-papal measures of 
Henry the Eighth and his English Machia- 
velli— Cromwell. The North loved the 
Pope and the monks, and, led by the few 
feudal chieftains who retained any power 
under the new monarchy, rose in arms, but 
dispersed again, after the feudal fashion, 
on the promise of a free parliament to be 
holden at York. The king was met at 
Bawtry by two hundred gentlemen of the 
county, “in velvet,” and four thousand 
tall yeomen and serving men, well horsed, 
who, “on their knees, made a submission 
by the mouth of Sir Robert Bowes, and 
presented the king with nine hundred 
pounds. They did not take much by their 
motion, for the heads of the leaders of the 
“ pilgrimage ” were lopped off on Tower 
Hill, and Yorkshire itself was crowded with 
gibbets erected for the accommodation of 
the “ meaner sort.” 

On the bridge built over the ancient 
ferry at Doncaster took place the con- 
ference between the leaders of the “ Pil- 
grimage of Grace,” the Cliffords, Dacres, 
Musgraves, and the brave, single-minded 
Aske. Here they agreed “to go to Lon- 
don of pilgrimage to the king’s highness, 
and there to have all the vile blood of his 
counsel put from him” (this was a shot at 
Thomas Cromwell) “andallthenoble blood” 
(i.e., their own) “ set up again, and also the 
faith of Christ and his laws to be kept, 
and full restitution of Christ’s Church of 
all wrongs done unto it, and also the com- 
monalty to be used as they should be.” 
They hoisted the banner of St. Cuthbert, 
and another displaying the five wounds of 
Christ ; and came to utter grief as we 
have seen, The little church at Ros- 
sington treasures the memory of a very 
different king from Henry Tudor—Charles 
Bosvile, king of the Northern gipsies, who 
enjoyed equal authority with that wielded 
by Bampfylde Moore Carew in the South. 
Apparently he was not a born gipsy, for 
he is described as a gentléman with an 
estate of about two hundred pounds a 
year—a “mad spark who keeps company 
with gentlemen, knights, and esquires, yet 
runs about the country.” A droll kind of 
gipsy king this Charles Bosvile, who clearly 
lived at least fifty years after his time, but 
was held in high honour by the gipsies, 
who performed pilgrimages to his grave, 
and poured libations of hot ale thereon for 
many years after his death. 

Daring the “ misunderstanding” between 








King and Parliament, Doncaster became the 
scene of an almost unparalleled exploit, 
sometimes, however, compared with Prince 
Enagene’s surprisal of Maréchal Villeroy in 
his quarters at Cremona. In the autumn 
of 1648 the royal cause was desperate. 
The Parliamentarians had overrun York- 
shire, occupying Doncaster among other 
strong places. No castle of importance 
held out in the southern part of the 
county save the ancient fortalice of Pon- 
tefract, sore beset by the Parliamentary 
troops under Sir Henry Cholmely. The 
gallant Sir Marmaduke Langdale was a 
prisoner at Nottingham. A certain General 
Rainsborough had been sent to take the 
command out of Cholmely’s hands, but 
that chief refused to surrender it, and 
Rainsborough lay at Doncaster waiting 


the event of his objections. Meanwhile’ 


a brilliant plan was formed in the brain of 
Captain William Paulden, a brave York- 
shire veteran, and one of the garrison 
of Pontefract. It seemed to this leader 
and to Colonel Morrice, governor of Pon- 
tefract Castle, that it would be a dash- 
ing deed, of the true Cavalier stamp, to 
seize Rainsborough at Doncaster and ca 

himoff, in order that he might be exchanged 
for Langdale. The daring recklessness of 
the project enchanted also Cornet Black- 
burne and Lieutenant Austwick, and it 
was determined to put it into execution 
at once. In the evening of the 29th of 
October, Captain Paulden, accompanied 
by twenty-two select men, issued secretly 
from Pontefract Castle, under cover of the 
darkness, and, after passing unobserved 
between the enemy’s guard, reached Mex- 
brough by daylight the next morning. 
From Mexbrough he despatched a spy to 
Doncaster, with orders to rejoin him at 
Conisbrough, one of the most ancient 
castles in England. On the arrival of: the 
party at Conisbrough, they refreshed both 
man and beast, and on the evening of that 
day (the 30th) they were met by the spy, 
from whom they learnt that no suspicion 
whatever was excited, and at daybreak on 
the ensuing morning a person would pass 
the village with a bible under his arm, as 
an indication that all was well. On the 
morning of the 3lst the messenger with 
the bible arrived, when Paulden and his 
party immediately organised their venture. 
He divided his troops into four parties. 
Six were to attack the mainguard; six, 
the guard upon the bridge; four were 
despatched to Rainsborough’s quarters in 
the butter-market; and the captain, with 
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the remaining six, after he had seen the 
, party of fourentering the general’s lodgings, 
was to beat the streets, and keep the enemy 
from assembling. The “ Saints ” must have 
been singularly negligent, for on the arrival 
of the “ Malignants ” at the west end of the 
town, a distance about five miles from 
Conisbrough, they speedily faced the first 
obstacle, by dispersing the guard, who, 
through fear, fled into the country; the 
same tactics were successful with the guard 
upon the bridge. According to Thomas 
Paulden, the younger brother of the hero 
of the exploit, “The four that went to 
General Rainsborough’s quarters, pre- 
tended to bring letters to him from Crom- 
well, who had then beaten the Scots; they 
met at the door the general's lieutenant, 
who conducted them up to his chamber, 
and told him, being in bed, that there were 
some gentlemen who had brought him 
letters from General Cromwell. Upon 
which they delivered Rainsborough a 
packet, wherein was nothing but blank 
paper. Whilst he was opening it they 
told him he was their prisoner; but that 
not a hair of his head should be touched, 
if he would go quietly with them. They 
then disarmed his lieutenant, who had 
innocently conducted them to his chamber, 
and brought them both downstairs. They 


had brought a horse ready for General 
Rainsborough, upon which they bid him 
mount; he seemed at first willing to do it, 


and pat his foot into the stirrup; but, 
looking about him and seeing none but 
four of his enemies, and his lieutenant, and 
the sentinel whom they had not disarmed, 
stand by him, he pulled: his foot out of the 
stirrup, and cried ‘Arms, arms!’ Upon 
this one of our men, letting his pistol and 
sword fall, because he would not kill him, 
caught hold of him, and they, grappling 
together, both fell down in the street. 
Then General Rainsborough’s lieutenant, 
catching our man’s pistol that was fallen, 
Captain Paulden’s lieutenant, who was on 
horseback, dismounts and runs him through 
his body as he was cocking the pistol. 
Another of our men ran General Rains- 
borough into the neck, as he was struggling 
with the man that caught hold of him ; yet 
the general got upon his legs with our 
man’s sword in his head; but C i 

Paulden’s lieutenant ran him through the 
body, upon which he fell dead. Then all 
parties met and made a noise in the street, 
when we saw hundreds of their soldiers in 
their shirts, ranning into the fields to save 
themselves, not imagining how small our 





number was. We presently marched over 
the bridge, the direct way to Pontefract 
Castle, and all safely arrived thither ; 
carrying with us forty or fifty prisoners, 
whom we met by eight or ten in a com- 
pany. We took no prisoners at Doncaster, 
nor were any killed or sc much as hart 
there, but General Rainsborough and his 
lieutenant; and they, too, very much against 
our will, because our main intention was 
defeated thereby, which I told you was to 
exchange and redeem our own General 
Langdale, who, however, the night before, 
had fortunately made his own escape, and 
lived to see King Charles the Second’s 
restoration, and to be made a peer of Eng- 
land for his eminent services in the war.” 

This daring feat was regarded by the 
“ Saints ” as a barbarous {and cruel assas- 
sination—a deed of the most atrocious 
malignancy. The Puritans failed to see 
the “ good intent” of the Royalists in the 
attempted capture, and the unfortunate 
killing, of their general, and when Pon- 
tefract Castle ultimately fell into their 
hands, made it one of the conditions of 
surrender that six of its inmates should 
be excepted from the general pardon. 
In this number were included Black- 
burne and Austwick, as the two who 
killed Rainsborough, and also Governor 
Morrice. Blackburne and Morrice charged 
through the enemy and made their escape, 
but were captured while waiting to take 
shipping on the Lancashire coast, brought 
to York, and executed. Austwick, Ashby, 
and Floyd, more lucky, were forced back 
into the castle, where they hid themselves 
in a sally-port, which had been walled up, 
whence they made their escape on the 
following night, and lived to see the 
king’s return. 

As in the old days of Baden, the “bent ” 
if not “ broken” gamester solaced him- 
self with a walk down the Lichtenthaler 
Allée, or at Homburg cooled his blood 
by a stroll over the Taunus, so may the 
sojourner at Doncaster shake off the racing 
fever for a time, by visiting the interesting 
spots in the neighbourhood — notably, 
Conisbrough Castle, a stronghold of the 
mighty De Warrenne, who, with his wife 
Gundrada, lies buried at Lewes. The 
elder generation of antiquarians, who 
lived before accuracy was invented, in- 
sisted that Hengist was killed in defend- 
ing this castle; but, as “it wasn’t built 
till arter that,” the interesting legend falls 
to the ground. 

After losing a lot of money an agreeable 
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walk to think it over may be made in the 
direction of Askerne, where there is a 
mineral water nasty enough to do one any 
amount of good. Edlington Wood, too, is not 
far off, and is famous for a monument to a 
departed dog. In 1714, Mr. Robert Moles- 
worth, two years before he was created 
viscount, had the remains of a favourite 
greyhound sent down from London and 
buried here. As the story goes, the dog 
saved his master’s life in the following 
manner: Mr. Molesworth was about to 5 0 
to an outhouse, when the dog pulled him by 
the fiap of his coat and would not let him 
advance. On a second attempt, the dog 
behaved in the same manner. Surprised 
at this interruption, his master ordered 
one of his servants to inspect the place, 
who, on opening the door, was imme- 
diately shot dead by a concealed robber. 
Over the dog’s remains the grateful 
master—not the footman’s relations— 
placed a square altar-shaped monument 
with a Latin inscription, of which the 
following is a free translation : 


Stay, traveller ! 
Nor wonder that a lamented dog 
Is thus interred with funeral honour, 
But, ah! what a dog! 

His beautiful form and snow-white colour, 
pleasing manvers and sportive playfulness, 
affection, obedience, and fidelity, 
made him the delight of his master ; 
to whose side he closely adhered 
with his companions of the chase, 
delighted in attending him. 
Whenever the mind of his lord was depressed, 
he would assume fresh spirit and animation. 
A master, not ungrateful for his merits, 
has here, in tears, deposited his remains 
in this marble urn. 


M. F.C. 1714. 

One cannot help thinking that a monu- 
ment to a horse ought to be found some- 
where in the vicinity of Doncaster; but, 
alas! the heroes of its racecourse “sleep 
afar;” the skeleton of one, the most famous 
—Eclipse—being at Cannons, sometime 
the property of that notorious Captain 
O’Kelly who always carried in his pocket 
a “map of his estates ” in the shape of a 
roll of bank-notes. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. SAM IS OBSTRUCTIVE. 

Tue following morning old Sam ap- 
peared in a very bad humonr. 

“ Come into the study with me,” he said 
to Adelaide. “Did you hear of the new 
game that’s up— wanting to force back 





this fellow on me? I'll not stand it; a 
disrespectful, empty-headed jackass, that’s 
ruined his family. And that pert, mincing 
chit that he calls his wife—I don’t want 
to have her here, taking airs and ordering 
us about.” 

“Ts it fixed,” asked she, calmly, “ that 
they are to come here ?” 

“ They have beencryingand caterwauling 
all night about it, afraid of losing that 
young Rotherhithe. They want me to 
join and open the estate. I’m not going 
to strip myself bare to settle a girl in life.” 

“Is it arranged, then ?” repeated Miss 
Lacroix. 

“Oh, I suppose so. And then again, 
she’s no great love for you, my dear.” 

“T shall give her no opportunity of 
showing her likes or dislikes,” answered 
Miss Lacroix, haughtily. 

“* What, leave us? She shan’t turn you 
out—no, if she were never to come under 
the roof.” 

“T can only go out on the world as I 
did before. But I neither wish to prevent 
her coming here, nor have I any desire 
that she should come. I simply and 
selfishly regard my own safety.” 

Sam did not try even to understand ; 
but kept repeating, “Turn you out! She 
may just stay and starve—just stay and 
starve. No,no! Sam shall be master in 
his own house for that.” 

That day, at luncheon-time, precisely as 
Mr. Brookfield had predicted, young Mr. 
Pringle made his appearance, and was in- 
troduced to the company. It was rather 
an interesting ceremony, and dramatic 
also. Everyone felt a little subdued as 
they thought of the reconciliation that 
had taken place; the mother was glad; 
and even the ponies showed something of 
that one touch of nature which makes the 
whole world akin. The young man was 
not a little bewildered and overwhelmed ; 
it did seem likely that the troubles through 
which he had passed had had a chastening — 
effect. 

Old Sam alone, who had really enjoyed 
being the only person of his sex that had 
importance in the household, looked at 
him with glowering and hostile glances. 
But he never had a liking for him, in 
addition to the natural distrust with 
which the average sire regards his off- 
spring and heir. It was a rather trying 
situation; and the young man looked round 
at the pictures and the splendid state with 
a feeling as though he were ina dream. Mr. 
Brookfield sat at the table also, and Miss 
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Lacroix saw, with distrust, the look of 
good-humonred triumph that was on his 
face. 


CHAPTER LIX. A SORE DISAPPOINTER. 


WE may now take a glance at Phobe’s 
household, or rather at her mother’s, 
which offered an extraordinary contrast. 

Hope would seem to have departed from 
those mean and straitened apartments. 
Mrs. Dawson, burdened with the support 
of her son-in-law and daughter, found it 
a hard task to make the two ends meet— 
indeed, scarcely attempted to do so, and 
waited in the hope of something turning 
up. This pressure, too, was not lightened 
by the behaviour of the gentleman, who 
every moment seemed to resent the sense 
of obligation, and found relief in constant 
conflicts, or “ rows,” with his mother- 
in-law. The accommodation which was 
dignified by the name of apartments con- 
sisted of the “ first-floor front ”—joined by 
a little archway, much like the opening of 
a sentry-box, with a sort of little ship’s 
cabin at the back. These premises were 
ennobled by the title of the front and back 
drawing-rooms. Here they dined, and 
here they “sat,” as it is called; and 
here Phoebe looked from the window at 
the coach-house opposite, where they 
seemed to be washing the carriages all 
day long. She grew at last, as she sat 
in the window, to regard this monotonous 
occupation—the revolving wheels, the 
splashing water, the refreshing “slush- 
ings” from the bnickets—with extra- 
ordinary interest. The place was a little 
narrow street in the purlieus of a fashion- 
able quarter, well known to country folks, 
Coleshill-street, and over it hung a dingy 
air of gentility. Here Phoebe sat all day 
long, and waned and pined, the little 
fair cheek growing paler, the buoyant 
heart more hopeless, as she now saw the 
romantic dream of her young life rudely 
dispelled, and the idol she had chosen 
proved to have the clay feet which all 
have to a certain extent. Even this she 
could have endured, but not the too 
plainly revealed feeling that he no longer 
cared for her—that he was disappointed, 
and, as she sometimes feared, “ longed to 
be rid of her.” It was, indeed, likely 
enough this would soon be accomplished 
—not in the way she fancied, for since 
their change of life he had fallen into a 
habit of going out at night, and returning 
home very late clearly the worse for 
drink ; his cheeks, as has been mentioned, 





had begun to show the florid “ bull’s- 
eye” of the professed toper. He was 
not strong, and it was not unlikely that, 
if matters went on as they had done, he 
might indeed be rid of her, but only by 
withdrawing himself from the world. As 
she watched the carriages, her thoughts 
often wandered away to that contrasted 
figure—her brave, generous rescuer—the 
chivalrous knight, who was so noble, 
and gallant, and delicate ; who had ridden 
away like so many other knights, and had 
never come again. There was no one, 
then, in this cruel, wicked world, in whom 
one could put faith now. But she had 
thought that this brave gentleman 
Well! “Oh that Heaven had made me 
such a man!” this, or some such idea, 
was often in her mind. 

Mrs. Dawson, a worthy woman in her 
way, had grown tired of these disagreeable 
scenes, and fancied she had done sufficient 
for her children in giving them a home 
and shelter; so she herself went abroad—to 
parties, and on visits—for she was very 
fond of pleasures of that kind. 

All this time the pressure of old debts 
and difficulties continued. The young man 
was harassed as usual, and made ineffectual 
head against his troubles, while Phosbe, in 
her innocent way, began to “ wonder that 
he could not put his shoulder to the wheel, 
like other men ”—a phrase she had picked 
upfrom hermother—and get rid of all these 
people. 

When, one morning, Phabe read in 
the aristocratic record which her mother 
took in, and read religiously, of the bril- 
liant doings down at Joliffe’s Court, she 
cried out eagerly, and with her old sense 
of fun : 

“What a lark it would be if we both 
set off, and went down to them! They 
couldn’t send for the police to turn us 
out; or if they did, that would be the 
worst that could happen to us.” 

Mr. Pringle uttered an impatient excla- 
mation, and his favourite word, “ Idiotic!” 
came to his lips. This Phobe resented 
with her little pert retort, which she kept 
cut and dried for him: “I know who 
everyone says has been the greatest idiot 
in managing our affairs.” 

But after Mr. Pringle flung himself out 
of the room, and from the room into the 
street, the idea began to appear to him 
not altogether such an inferior one. That 
remark of Phcebe’s, that even in case of 
failure their situation would be no worse, 
commended itself; and, of a sudden, he 
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came to what seemed to him the desperate 
resolution of going down. He disdained 
to be communicative, but he simply said to 
Phoebe : 

“ T am going away for a day or two.” 

“What! leaving me?” she said, with 
a start. “And why? Where are you 
going e” 

“No matter,” he said. “It’s only for a 
short time; I’m quite sick of this life.” 

“As you please,” answered Phoebe, 
coldly; “only pray don’t drink.” 

And so he departed, with what happy 
result we have seen. No letter had come 
to Phoebe to tell of his proceedings, and 
so she sat and sat on at her window, 
watching the everlasting carriage-washing. 
Her mother was absent, so she was left 
alone. It was a wet day, naturally 
darkened by the streams. of rain that 
came down unceasingly. Poor, deserted, 
blighted Phoebe! She was thinking, with 
a sort of despair, how all her life now only 
promised to be like this dismal day. No 
hope, and no home—nothing but slow 
wasting away ! ; 

Suddenly her door was opened, and the 
maid of the lodgings—* the apartments,” 
we should say, an euphuism equally 
comforting and elevating to both letters 
and tenants—showed in a gentleman. It 
was he, the gallant, peerless knight, re- 
turned! The light broke through the 
clouds, and Phosbe, before she had col- 
lected herself, rose up and ran towards 
him. 

“Oh, Iam so delighted to see you again ! 
I am quite miserable.” 

“Poor child!” said he, in a tone of the 
deepestsympathy. “ But 1 bring you some 
news. Can you bear it P” 

“Oh, tell me! What is it? Not 
that he——” And her face grew clouded ; 
she thought it might be something con- 
nected with her husband. ; 

“Tt’s all made up. You are going to be 
happy again. Your husband is at this 
moment sitting among the grand com- 
pany. All is forgotten and forgiven.” 

“Oh, delightful! charming! How 
happy lam!” And Phobe chirped and 
fluttered about the room like a little 
thrush. ‘“ But we owe all this to you; I 
am sure we do; you are so good and kind. 
I knew you were my friend, after all, 
though you did desert me.” 

“Desert you! Indeed, no. I have often 
thought of your case, and tried in my little 
way to aid; but when I found myself, by a 
most extraordinary accident, in the very 





house of your people, I determined to seize 
the occasion and do my best for you.” 

“Then we do owe it to you? I knew 
it. Iam so glad of that. 1 would sooner 
own it to you than to anyone; but I must 
go down at once, mustn’t I?” she said, 
eagerly, making as though she were going 
to get her things. 

“Well, not for a day or two,” he said, 
smiling. ‘H® was on the ground, you 
see, and that removed all difficulty; 
whereas, you—you will hear to-night, 
probably. I came up on a little buriness.” 

“T thought you came on purpose to tell 
me,” she said, disappointed. 

* Well, I did,” he said, after a pause. 
“We can always find business waiting us, 
so that also was true. I must go down 
again now, were it only to look after your 
interests. I could not resist having the 
pleasure of coming to tell you, and at the 
same time give you a little advice.” 

“How kind you are!” said she, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘‘ Indeed, from the first 
time we met you have been so good to me; 
I shall never forget it. And now, what 
do you advise? for, indeed, I want advice 
sadly.” 

“Well,” he said, “I would counsel you 
to be very firm and decided with this 
family. Insist on your rights. Now that 
all has been arranged, you are entitled to 
your place and position, so all that is 
wanting is a little firmness. There are 
people there—your own father-in-law, for 
instance——” 

“Old Sam!” And Phobe began to 
laugh. Then suddenly she said, gravely, 
“ No, he doesn’t like me.” 

Phoobe’s trial shad given a wistful look 
to her face, and a brightness to her eyes, 
that made her unusually attractive. The 
visitor was delighted with her naturalness 
and the genuineness of the impulses which 
prompted all that she said.. As he went 
away he said : 

“There are the highest of the high 
jinks going on at your place ”—delightful 
sound, that of ‘your place! ’—“ so you must 
get ready to start as soon as possible.” 

Visions of dresses, and of one of the 
great black boxes, were already floating in 
Phoebe’s head. Indeed, she could scarcely 
contain her delight, and the joyfulness of 
the news that he bore was reflected to the 
message again: Oh that Heaven had made 
her—well, not exactly such a man, but had 
imported to her husband some of his 
native chivalry and delicacy ! 

Never had Phosbe slept so sweetly as on 
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that night. She telegraphed the glad 
tidings to her mother, asking her to come 
at once. The only thing surprising was 
that no letter had come from her husband. 
With a curling lip Phobe explained it to 
herself : 

“What does he carefor me! He would 
let me find it out from anyone! ” 

That night arrived Mrs. Dawson in 
equal excitement. She, too, had visions 
of the gates of Joliffe’s Court being thrown 
open to her also, and of entering in her 
child’s wake. 

But while they were exchanging their 
congratulations, the post brought two 
letters—one from Mr. Pringle, junior, 
the other from Mrs. Pringle, senior. The 
first was to the effect that Phabe was 
“on no account” to think of coming as 
yet; that the family did not wish it; 
she must wait. By-and-by it might all 
be smoothed away, and they would be 
glad to see her; now her coming might 
destroy all. In the other Mrs. Pringle 
wrote, coldly enough, that Mr. Pringle had 
“an indescribable repugnance” to seeing 
her then. The case of his son was different. 
That she herself, badly treated as she 
had been in the transaction, considered it 
Christian to overlook the past; but she 
could quite understand Mr. Pringle’s 
strong opinions on the subject. For the 
present it would be out of the question to 
think of seeing their son’s wife. The house 
was full. 

Poor little Phoebe! And the black box 
had been already brought down! 


CHAPTER LX. TWO SKIRMISHES. 


Wuen Mr. Brookfield returned to Joliffe’s 
Court, after his little expedition, he soon 
learned what had taken place. 

“This is a bit of your work,” he said to 
Adelaide. “I see you wish to stand as low 
as possible in my opinion.” 

“Well,” she said, returning his con- 
temptuous look, “perhaps so. Or, perhaps 
I wished to show you that I am not the 
weak inferior cipher that you haye set me 
down to be.” 

“That is a gratuitous assumption,” he 
answered ; “but. it was certainly a very 
pitiful exhibition of your power, such as 
it is.” 

“T told you that I wished to please you, 
and to stand well with you. You laughed 
at the notion. I may now take a freak of 
making you respect my abilities, if you 
will not my character.” 

He shook his head. 





“This is all very childish, excuse me 
for saying so. I was talking lightly; you 
turn everything into a sort of melo- 


dramatic or high tragedy vein—why, I . 


am sure, is incomprehensible to me. As 
it is, I can see nothing to admire or 
tolerate in the exertion of your. power 
over that Grimaldi-like personage, our 
host. Titania herself might be proud of 
such a conquest! Then you exert this 
power to gratify the most unworthy 
and cruel vindictiveness. I confess I am 
astonished.” 

“If you suppose that I can tell the 
truth ” and she paused. “But do 
you?” 

He laughed. 

“T must only move the previous question, 
for I can neither oppose nor support the 
motion, I know you so slightly. But of 
course you do.” 

“T can assure you, then,” she said, with 
great calmness, “you do me much in- 
justice; no such motive has directed me. 
I would have been quite content to leave 
this place, go out in the world again, 
take to a religious life, as they say. 
There are convents, Church of England 
convents, where I am sure I should be 
happy. Mr. Gaunt is always talking of 
one at Stonehewéer.” 

“*Get thee to a nunnery,’” said he, 
laughing. ‘“ Well, I confess that would 
be the last thing I should have dreamed of 

ou.” 

me Then you do take some interest in 
me,” she cried, with brightening face. 
“Come, now, say that you think well of 
me, that you will try and do me justice, 
at least as much justice as you do to that 
person in whom you are so interested, and 
I will promise——” 

He grew cold and hard. 

“No, Miss Cross. That last little 
transaction—I know you too well. Our 
judgments are independent of us, recol- 
lect.” And he went away carelessly to 
another part of the room. 

She looked after him with a look of 
bitter vexation. She was roused by the 
rough voice of old Sam : 

“That prig has been boring you,” he 
said. “He’s a regular schoolmaster, a 
lecturer, a fellow that would peep and 
botanise over his mother’s grave. He 
interferes too much.” 

Miss Lacroix could not help thinking of 
Mr. Brookfield’s description of Sam him- 
self as a sort of “Grimaldi.” 

Many of the numerous visitors at 
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Joliffe’s Court were greatly puzzled as to 
what could be the real character of this 
installed guest, as, indeed, the reader may 
have been already. But she was well 
known in the district as a person of 
strength of mind and character, though 
her rather cold and decided manner had 
not gained her friends. Among these 
was the new curate. Mr. Prettyman, 
the “fidgety” young curate, had passed 
away to another and a brighter sphere— 
had, indeed, been promoted to a High 
Church benefice in Brighton, and his place 
had been taken by an ascetic, whose face 
seemed carved out of boxwood, and who 
was named Gaunt. Mr. Gaunt would not 
sing or dance (as of course), or even smile. 
He wore a black coal-heaver’s hat—as it 
was called by old Sam—and a Noah’s-ark 
coat, under which some declared there was 
a hair shirt. He seemed to consider most 
ladies as persons to be “ reclaimed,” and in 
this uncomplimentary sense had fixed on 
Adelaide Lacroix as a special convert. 
That lady had at first been amused, 
then had tolerated his exertions on the 
ground of their being well meant, and 
finally had allowed herself to be enrolled 
among his proselytes, taking her instruc- 
tion from him, and forwarding his good 
works in the district. This grim pastor 
went to work in a very different spirit 
from the flattering curate. He was not to 
be trifled with. He did not joke. Though 
he was not popular, he was respected. Old 
_ Dr. Potts was quite gained over by him. 

Young Mr. Pringle, during the early days 
of reconciliation, was like a boy during the 
holidays. His spirits rose; he was en- 
chanted with all that he saw; it was a 
new life to him. But, above all, he followed 
Miss Lacroix with a simpering interest 
and curiosity, and seemed eager to recall 
that little episode at the Misses Cooke’s 
academy. 

“You have never forgiven me my 
behaviour on that occasion,” he said. “I 
can see it in your looks and manner.” 

“T have no one to forgive,” she would 
answer. “TI assure you I have long since 
forgotten it.” 

“T see,” he would answer, wounded. 
“Tt was not worth while recollecting.” 

“Well,” she answered, “I don’t care to 





make comparisons; and really, the truth 
is, I had forgotten it—your share of it. I 
would say no more about it,” she con- 
tinued. “You know it is not a compli- 
mentary transaction, or an agreeable one 
for me. You treated me in the most 
wantonly cruel manner, and led to my 
expulsion with disgrace from the school. 
I have had to change my name in con- 
sequence. I am of a sensitive nature; it 
has clung to me all through this time; so, 
if you would oblige me, please make no 
further allusion to the matter.” 

He stood humiliated. Then said: 

“ After all, it was not so much my fault. 
I was more sinned against than——” 

She turned on him quickly. “ Really ? 
Are you—I won’t say truthful, but accu- 
rate? Are you certain of that ?” 

He answered, eagerly, “Indeed, yes; 
it was an infatuation at that time.” He 
added, hastily: “Of course, since then I 
have grown to like Phoebe, though she 
does not understand me, and I fear is 
not suited to me. You know that I was 
pledged to you. Why should I have 
deserted you, unless——” 

“Nothing could be more logical,” she 
said, “ excepting that you did thus desert 
me, or ‘ throw me over,’ as the phrase is. 
However, I bear no malice or bitterness 
towards you on that account. But I can- 
not profess to say that I would go out of 
my way to do you good. For instance, it 
was expected that I should move heaven 
and earth ‘to restore your wife to her home 
here. I think that would be a little too 
much. I am not called on to do that. 
But there shall be no obstacle put in 
the way of her coming, so far as I am 
concerned.” 

“If you would but quite forgive me 
he said. ‘But, indeed, I deserve nothing 
from you.” 

There were a good many little conver- 
sations of this pattern, Mr.. Pringle find- 
ing a piquant entertainment in thus trying 
to remove what he considered unreasonable 
prejudices. Indeed, the days flew by in a 
series of delights, and he felt like one 
released from prison. And thus Phcebe’s 
absence was not felt at all, and it seemed 
indeed eminently desirable that she should 
remain where she was for the present. 
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